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The Seventh R.P.A. Annual Conference 


Addresses by Joseph McCabe, Kingsley Martin, Avro Manhattan, 
A. D. Howell Smith, Dr. Marie Stopes, and Hector Hawton 


R.P.A. was held at Beaumont Hall, 

Leicester University College, Oadby, 
Leicester, from Friday, August 8, to Tuesday, 
August 12, and, like previous Conferences, was a 
complete success. The subject for discussion this 
year was “ The Menace of Roman Catholicism,” 
and the following is a summary of the lectures 
delivered on the various aspects of Catholicism 
and its relation to present-day problems —moral, 
social, and political. 


JOSEPH McCABE: “Roman Catholicism and 
Crime ”’ 


One of the purposes of this lecture is to clear the 
ground for later speakers fully to analyse the menace 
of Roman Catholicism. Too often criticism of Catho- 
licism is not vigorously pursued because it is felt 
that in society today every constructive, social, and 
ethical force should be encouraged. There might be 
some validity in this view if the Roman Catholic 
Church were in fact a restraining factor in the face 
of anti-social tendencies. Far from this being so, 
however, an analysis of the world’s criminal statistics 
demonstrated quite conclusively that the number of 
serious crimes committed by Catholics was significantly 
higher—indeed, surprisingly so—than that of any other 
section of the community. 

There was, by the way, no reason to suppose that 
the Roman Catholic Church had been a moral agency 
at any time since the second century. The record 
of the Papal States right down to the nineteenth 
century was abundant proof of this. 

The task of assembling information on the relation- 
ship between Catholicism and crime was not without 
its difficulties. Although numerous studies of crime in 
many of its aspects were published in various 
countries, for some unexplained reason this particular 
aspect of the problem had been almost entirely 
ignored, No doubt Catholics found this very con- 
venient. The only way to discover the facts was to 
wade patiently through the criminal statistics published 
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by individual countries; the reward was very rich. 
These statistics, despite attempts by some countries 
to present them in such a manner that the relation- 
ship between Catholicism and crime was concealed, 
were available to all for study. What did they demon- 
strate? Simply this: that in every case examined— 
England, Ireland, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, 
Spain, Holland, Sweden, the United States of America, 
etc—the number of Roman Catholics who were 
indicted for committing serious crimes significantly 
outnumbered that of any other section of the 
community. 

For example, the figures for the crime of murder 
circa 1885 in relation to the total population’ in 
predominantly Catholic countries — Ireland, Spain, 
Hungary, etc. — were much higher than in predomi- 
nantly Protestant countries. The latest figures show 
that this trend has not altered: for the crime of 
murder, for example, they were: England and Wales 
112, Eire 10, and the United States, which although 
nominally Protestant has a very large Catholic 
population, 7,860. 

The United States, in fact, proves upon examina- 
tion to be the most criminal country in the world, 
Hoover, of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, has 
calculated that there is one serious crime in the 
United States every eighteen seconds. Each year 
crime costs the State something in the order of thirteen 
billion dollars. In the city of Chicago, which is the 
most Catholic of all United States cities, there are 
approximately 294 murders each year—-more than in 
the whole of England and Wales. 

Figures supplied by the Catholic chaplains of the 
ten largest United States prisons showed that the 
proportion of jailed Catholics was between 47 and 66 
per cent in cities where the population in no instance 
exceeded 50 per cent (with the exception of the city 
of Boston). In Boston the Catholics, by the way, 
claim that 74 per cent of the population is Catholic, 
but there is some reason to doubt this figure when 
one considers that of the 345 churches in the city 
only 76 are Catholic. 

It might be as well to pause here to reassure those 
who have long since learned to question the figures 
of Catholic adherents as claimed by the Roman 
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Church itself, The Church, of course. takes the view 
that once a Catholic always a Catholic--no doubt 1 
im numbercd among the righteous More sober 
estimates would be much lower than the Catholics 
claim But if this is so, then it is clear that the 
incidence of crime among Roman Catholics is even 
higher than I have suggested, because my figures are 
related to the number of Roman Catholics in a Sta 
upphed by the Catholics themselves. 

Nearer home, my thesis is equally well supported 
louching juvenile delinquency in the city of Bradford 
us studied by Mrs. Henshaw, a social worker loaned 
by the Manchester municipal authorities to conduc! 
an inquiry through the Bradford child guidance clinics, 
she found that the percentage of juvenile delinquents 
from all schools in the city was 1.6; the percentage 
from Roman Catholic schools was 15 (In Prof 
lulick’s book, by the way Unravelling Juvenile 
Delinquency—-he devotes only six lines and a footnote 
10 the relation between crime and religion, but he does 
how that of the delinquents studied 81 per cent were 
Roman Catholics.) 

In Liverpool, which has a population about one- 
third Catholic, the prison population was 16.6 per 
thousand: the general figure for England and Wales 
was 6.6 

If it should be objected that the number of Catholic 
criminals is high because they are often relatively 
poorer than other members of the community, and 
that many crimes are purely economic and not neces- 
arily related to the criminals religion, my simple 
inswer as that | have purposely chosen to illustrate 
my thesis by referring only to crimes against the 
person and not to crimes against property, 

Much the same picture of crime and Catholic 
criminals can be seen in the criminal statistics relating 
io Germany, Poland, Italy, and Holland. In Germany 
where the population is) approximately one-third 
Catholic, something like S58 out of the 93) murders 
committed annually are committed by Catholics. The 
fivures for the predominantly Catholic provinces of 
Germany further illustrate this trend. In Ttaly, prior 
to the Mussolini-Vatican Concordat, the number of 
indictable crimes each year was about $00,000.) In the 
five years following the signing of the Concordat, when 
the Church enormously extended her influence, this 
fivure was nearly doubled. In Holland, Prof. Bonge 
has made a special study of the incidence of crime 
Ile finds that. per ten thousand of the population 
Catholics commit 416 serious crimes: Protestants 308 
Jews 212; and others (including Freethinkers) 
Tncidentally, wherever figures are available for that 
section of the community that cannot be given a 
relynous label and which, of course, includes 
Rationalists it is clear that this section is the most 
law-abiding 

One could go on quoting figures in’ Australia 
and New Zealand, for instance, which both have larg 
Catholic communities, the figures for serious crimes 
are as bad as those of Eire. We are therefore faced 
with the inescapable conclusion that from the criminal 
statistics it is clear that Roman Catholics are more 
criminal than other groups ino the community, and 
that the Catholic Church, far from being a construc- 
tive ethical force. produces criminals out of all pro 
portion to us mn the community Do 
not, therefore, forbear to seck for information which 
will expese the menace of Roman Cathoboirsm. Romar 
adherents, sugges 
because uo chains them to arbitrary dogmas and 
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prevents them from cultivating an attitude of mind 
which sees clearly its duty to the community before 
ws duty to the priest 


KINGSLEY MARTIN: “The Roman Catholic 
Counter-Revolution of the West” 


Ihe Roman Catholic counter-revolution of the West 

counter, that is to sayoto the revolution of the East 
is essentially a reactionary movement. All religions 
are reacuonary, so that one queries the “* Roman 
Catholic ” in the tide of this lecture. As Bertrand 
Russell has truly said, i is not so long since we 
emerged from the age of faith, and now we have 
returned to it. In every period the economic and social 
structure of a society is intimately linked with the ideas 
held generally by that society. These ideas are un- 
quesuoned where there is no alternative philosophy 
Where there 1s no choice. Thus, for example, under 
feudalism, values held good until, and not before, an 
alternative presented itself. Again, in Nazi Germany 
there was no necessity to compel youth to believe in 
German National Socialism Skilful propaganda 
etlectively obscured whatever allernative there might be 
available. There was no opportunity to choose. So 
also in the U.S.S.R. there is no alternative religion to 
Communism. 

With the break-up of the social and economic struc- 
ture of the Middle Ages— fluid economics, the new 
industrialism, the growth of a commercial class a new 
ideology evolved, Jack's money became as good as his 
masters. The new individualism broke up the old 
pattern and in religion expressed itself as a Protestant 
desire for personal contact with God without the 
necessity of intermediaries. The growth of science 
the know-how -enabled men to fee? that by their own 
eHorts they were able to control nature: no longer were 
they the playthings of an inscrutable deity. It seemed 
possible to fashion a heaven here on earth. The con- 
solauion of a happy life heaven hereafter seemed 
less necessary 

Gradually there emerged a belief in) progress—-the 
progressive improvement of man’s lot--and this belief 
became the new religion. Science, moreover, intro- 
duced doubt. ~ The new philosophy calls all in doubt.” 
cried out John Donne, the seventeenth-century meta- 
physical poet and doubt leads to the relinquishing of 
dogmatic certainty. With doubt came the new 
tolerance. In the economic field this tolerance led to 
the behef in daisser faire economics, which was to reach 
its climax in the nineteenth century. But the doubt 
that had paved its way persisted, and in turn there 
arose a doubt as to the desirability of jungle economics 
Ihere arose Marx and his criticism of the structure 
of Western economy 

We have then, side by side. an acceptance of pro- 
gress, an acceptance of the essential goodness of man 
(for the Roman Catholic conviction that man is essen- 
tially evil was disputed by the new belief that man is 
good and, moreover, less corruptible as his environment 
improves) and an acceptance of the validity of doubt 
But what is to be doubted? Happiness? What is 
happiness? asked the workers. The propertied classes, 
in their turn, doubt their ability to remain so in the face 
of the workers’ progressive demands. And the intel- 
lectuals, believing in the religion of progress, how did 
they view the new Socialism? Tf Marxism could bring 
Utopia, would not progress suddenly cease? There 
could surely be no progress beyond the perfect. Hence 
he present fear of the and us philosophy. 
Communism leads to the perfect life. a life of no pro- 
gress and devoid of doubt, would such a life be desir- 
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able? This is the burden ot Hualey’s Brave New 
World and Orwell's 1984——the fear of a static society, 

A reaction is inevitable. There is recourse to trans- 
cendental religions; a resuscitation of religious memories 
remtorced by faulty education. For there seems to be 
in man an emotional hunger which only religion can 
satisty. Even the most rational of men seek common 
eapression in such matters as birth, marriage, and death, 
For this expression they seek ceremony and ritual; and 
here is the excellence of the Roman Catholic Church, 
for it supplies these needs so effectively. Despite many 
gallant attempts, it seems impossible to divorce ritual 
{rom ceremony; with one goes the other. Hence a 
feature of Western society is the willingness of its 
members to accept faith, to withdraw their confidence 
in reason alone. 

With the intrusion of doubt has come a lack of 
confidence in the future; a wavering of confidence in 
progress. In any case the religion of progress can offer 
only good things to come; but Roman Catholicism offers 
present consolation in a sea of trouble, This can be seen 
especially in the United States. Side by side with the 
glittering manifestations of great wealth are signs ol 
tear of the future—the air-raid precautions in progress 
in American cities are a striking example of this. The 
Roman Catholic Church, seeing its enemy as world 
Communism, capitalizes the situation and secks to 
organize the forces which may overthrow it. Thus, in 
America, anything that savours of collectivism is suspect 
and the witch hunt is in full cry against liberalism of 
any kind. Nor can the intellectuals count upon the 
support of the workers. The alliance between intellec- 
tuals and workers which we find natural in this country 
does not function there. The workers, comfortably 
hich, have no class struggles, and consequently no need 
of intellectual leadership. Bit) by bit liberalism) is 
Whitthd away by the forces of reaction and there ts 
precious little protest from the people as a whole. Of 
course, an economic slump or war may change this, but 
at the moment the liberal stands isolated and defenceless. 

Basically, of course, the United States is a Protestant 
country--only about one-third of the population is 
Roman Catholic. But this minority, working always 
m concert to advance its political ambitions, exerts 
powerful political pressure on the Legislature. Hence 
the Roman Catholic counter-revolution is organized 
and directed from the stronghold of Western reaction 
and the stronghold of Western arms. Here. then, is an 
aspect of the menace of Roman Catholicism. 


AVRO MANHATTAN: * The Vatican and 
Recent International Politics ” 


Mr, Joseph McCabe has touched on some of the 
aspects of Roman Catholicism and crime. but what 
of crimes against humanity? It is more than a 
coincidence, for example, that in modern times the 
lturopean Fascist dictators have been, at one time or 
another, Roman Catholics; and it is clear that the 
Fascism which can be detected in the United States 
of America and elsewhere is Catholic-inspired. Let us. 
then, examine the inspiring force. It will be necessary. 
of course, to talk politics, because a political investi- 
vation of the Catholic Church is absolutely necessary 
to our understanding of it as a world power. 

In the world today we see two antagonistic forces 
facing each other—Christianity and Communism. In 
the political field these antagonistic blocs are sup- 
ported by the two largest military forces in existence. 
One the one hand, we see conservatism and tradition: 
on the other, revolution 
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At first sight) this antagonism might scem to be 
economic. But economic and social problems are 
indivisible; and, further, economic and social and 
ethical problems are so closely interrelated with 
religious beliefs that it 1s impossible to isolate them. 

Christianity may be considered as the main inspira- 
tion of Western philosophy; it also) supports the 
economic structure of the West, Hence it finds itself 
ranged in conflict against the revolutionary forces, 
inspired by an alien philosophy, which threatens the 
West. Fhe Roman Catholic Church not only views 
Communism as an anti-religious force, but sees in it 
a rival to her own ambitions for world domination. 
She asserts herself in the field of international politics 
because of her passionate belief in her mission to 
convert and rule the world. This belief, translated 
into action, is the key to our understanding of the 
political activities of the Catholic Church. Without 
large armed forces at her direct command, she seeks 
her ends via diplomacy and politics, employing her 
power the while to paralyse the minds and thoughts 
of the masses she dominates. She has developed a 
technique in political affairs which is largely secret, 
and has used it with particular effectiveness in the 
last thirty or forty years. 

The Roman Catholic Church has always been 
opposed to Socialism, but before the First World Wat 
she did not regard it as sulliciently powerful to con- 
stitute a threat to her. With its post-War growth, 
and especially its victory in Russia, she determined 
tO oppose it, choosing to fight it on its own ground 
the political arena, Upon his election, in 1922, Pope 
Pius XI drastically changed the Church’s policy; he 
saw the Church's great enemies as the U-S.S.R., 
Socialism, and Democracy, and embarked upon a 
policy which was to continue down to 1945, The 
Church's strategy was twofold: first, the short-range 
policy of setting up and supporting extreme = right- 
wing political groups; second, the setting up and 
encouragement of Fascist dictatorships designed to 
unite Western Europe into a Fascist bloc for eventual 
use against Russia. 

Consider how this strategy worked in Italy after the 
First World War. In a short discourse it is impos- 
sible to go very closely into details — my Catholic 
Church Against the Twentieth Century is a fuller 
ireatment of this subject —- but here are the essential 
facts. The post-War growth of the Italian Catholic 
Party and the possibility of its coalition with the 
Socialist Reformists seemed likely to make it possible 
for it to assume power, But Pius XI saw that even 
this would be insufficient to crush the Socialists. Just 
when the coalition seemed possible, he forbade the 
Catholic clergy to identify themselves with the Catholic 
Party, and thus indirectly paved the way fot 
Mussolini's rise to power. 

At first, just as Hitler was to do later, Mussolini 
sought to achieve his ambitions by a semblance of 
Constitutional legality, and sought the approval of the 
Chamber of Deputies for an electoral reform which 
would give the Fascist Party at least two-thirds of the 
total votes in future elections. The other parties, led 
by the leader of the Catholic Party, Don Sturzo, 
opposed the move, The Vatican's pro-Fascist policy 
was thus endangered, and the Pope peremptorily 
ordered Don Sturzo—who was incidentally a priest- 
to resign and, eventually, to disband the Catholic 
Party. The Italian hierarchy then embarked upon a 
campaign of enthusiastic praise of Mussolini. 

The murder of the Italian Socialist leader Mattcotti, 
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on the Duce s personal imstructions, caused the 
Catholic Party (not yet dissolved) and the Socialists 
to ask the King to dismiss Mussolini; the Fascist 
Government once more seemed likely to fall. Pius XI, 
however, came to the Duce’s aid with a decree for- 
bidding all Catholics to ally themselves in any way 
with the Socialists The result of this and othe: 
Papal interventions strengthened the Fascist) Party: 
secret negotiations between the Vatican and Mussolini 
were begun which were eventually to lead to the 
signing of the Concordat (Lateran Agreement, 1929) 
Henceforth the Church was the dominating force in 
Italian political affairs. 

The Catholic Church followed much the same policy 
m post-War Germany, always using its influence 
behind the scenes to oppose the democratic parties 
supporting, and in return, receiving support from the 
anti-Socialists Once more | refer you to a_ tulle 
examination of the Vatican's policy in Germany in my 
Catholic Church Against the Twentieth Century, 
chapters x and xi, where Hitler's rise to power with 
the Church's support ts clearly demonstrated 

It is fashionable for Catholics to say that the 
Vatican pursued consistently anti-Nazi_ policy. 
Except, however, when her interests were at stake 
when Hitler, flushed with power, forgot his promises 

the Church never opposed Nazism. She never raised 
her voice against Hitler's persecution of the Jews, or 
against the concentration camps, or against the 
butchering of German democracy. Hitler could always 
rely upon the support of the Vatican because of tts 
policy of uniting Europe Fascist dictatorship 
which might in the future be launched against Russia 

Similarly, the political activitics of the Roman 
Catholic Church can be seen in the inter-war history 
of Austra, France, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. So 
successful was this policy that to the Vatican it must 
have seemed in 1939 that her strategy had achieved 
ts aim. But the fall of Mussolini and Hitler came 
it was not Hitler who went to Moscow, but Moscow 
which came to Berlin. Was this a Catholic defeat’ 
As soon as the fall of the dictators seemed certain, 
the Vatican sought to re-align itself on the side of 
the victors; it sought new leaders through whom it 
could advance its ambitions, By a series of cymical, 
though traditional, somersaults it seemed to the un- 
thinking that the Church had always worked for the 
victory of democracy and might proudly take up its 
position with the victors, So successful was this move 
that only five short vears after the end of the War, 
freedom-lovers were dismayed to see Roman Catholics 
at the head of ten European Governments. 

In Eastern Europe, despite the appearance of the 
overwhelming triumph of Communism, the Vatican 
continued to pursue her aims. In Hungary, for 
example, Cardinal Mindszenty worked for the over- 
throw of the Communist Government. Later he was 
to confess that it had been his aim to place, with 
the aid of the United States of America, Otto of 
Habsburg on the Hungarian throne, and /is 
attempt to do so was based upon the outbreak of a 
third world war. Wt ts clear that the post-War aims 
of the Church were to use the armed might of the 
United States to wage a third world war agains! 
Russia. The large Catholhe minority in the United 
States, acting always in) concert, brought powerful 
pressure on the American Government to launch a 
“preventive war” at one stage it was possible for 
an American Secretary of the Navy to demand i 
publicly They have not relinquished their ambitions 
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Ihe Church sees Communists as the champions of 
the under-privileged: she is not interested in social 
reforms, but only in converting and ruling. It is the 
duty of all democrats to oppose the Catholic Church, 
which is a powerful and flexible institution, She ts a 
menace to freedom and a menace to peace. 


A. D. HOWELL SMITH: * Roman Catholic 
Dogma Today and Yesterday’ 


The Roman Catholic Church, while accepting and on 
occasion using the adjective * Roman,” prefers to be 
known as the Catholic Church. The Orthodox Church 
of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, now divided into 
a number of national Churches, is as much entitled to 
be called Catholic. And this is true of those bodies 
of Eastern Christians under the ban of both Roman 
Catholicism and Orthedoxy, like the Nestorians and 
most of the Copts. In the eyes of the Church of Rome 
the Orthodox Church is heretical and schismatic, though 
the two Churches have much in common; but the 
velidity of her sacraments and the sacerdotal status of 
her clergy, with its supernatural implications, is fully 
acknowledged. The Orthodox Church retorts that het 
great rival is heretical and schismatic, and sees in the 
Pope the virtual founder of Protestantism, whose 
gigantic clams spring from the pride of Lucifer. 

The Church of Rome, centred in the Pope, and the 
Orthodox Church, centred in the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. were not finally sundered, despite their 
differences of dogma, ritual, and discipline, before the 
vear 1084, when the Pope and the Patriarch excom- 
mumicated one another. Attempts at reunion have been 
made more than once since then, but have always failed. 

Primitive Christianity formed a diversity of small 
sodalities, clashing or in) precarious harmony, all of 
them professing lovalty to Jesus, the Son of God in 
some sense or other. The idea of a Catholic Church 
was early adumbrated. Heresy and schism caused 
trouble almost from the start, as we learn from. the 
New Testament. 

Jesus never founded a Church, but proclaimed the 
Reign of God the Kingdom of Heaven which 
was the ardent hope of most Jews. Obedience to the 
Torah, farthfulness to the ideals of justice and merey 
so fervently preached by the Prophets, and scrupu- 
losity in maintaining the ritual of the Temple would 
ensure the triumph of Judaism and the freedom of 
God's chosen people from their foes in a renovated 
Palestine, over which a descendant of King David, the 
Messiah (° Anointed One “), would, as many believed, 
bear sway. Some looked for the descent of an angel. 
the “ Son of Man,” borne on the clouds of heaven to 
the accompaniment of stupendous astronomical pheno- 
mena. Zoroastrianism, mediated through such fantastic 
apocalypses as the Book of Enoch, seems to be the 
source of a great part of this intoxicating dream. 

Jesus was hailed by the earliest Christians as the 
Messiah, whose crucifixion had been followed by his 
resurrection and his ascent to the right hand of God. 
He would soon return to judge the living and the dead, 
and, as was largely held down to the third century. 
reagn Jerusalem over a peaceful and transformed 
earth, having put all enemies under his feet. The little 
brotherhood of the “ saints,” united by baptism and 
meals of bread and wine (or water) in common, existed 
only to prepare men for their coming king. 

But Jesus did not return, Gradually the Parousia 
Jost attraction, and the dreadful “ Day of Wrath,” 
against Which the Church offered sacramental and 
mystical protection, was looked on as an indefinitely 
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postponed event. The Church shaped herself to meet 
the needs of a world that might last a long time. The 
elaboration of her dogmas and ritual was a matter of 
centuries. Have we yet seen its end? 

The Church of Rome claims to be the sole faithful 
recipient of what Jesus taught the Apostles and the 
Apostles, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, taught 
the Church. Long struggles with heresy have forced 
on her the necessity of continually sharpening her 
creed. The Council of Trent (1545-63) closed many 
questions that had hitherto been left open. Since then 
three more dogmas have been added to * the faith once 
delivered to the saints.” 

The Church is more than a teaching and disciplinary 
organization; she is the mystical body of Christ. Those 
who are baptized and partake of the supernatural food 
of the Eucharist share one life with Christ. He becomes 
the guiding principle of their lives. To sin mortally or 
to reject wilfully what the Church teaches is to be cut 
off trom the body of Christ. Reintegration normally 
demands absoluuion in the sacrament of Penance. 

Naive Catholics may still believe that the Church of 
today is a replica of the Church of the Apostles. The 
idea of the gradual unfolding of the contents of revela- 
tion and a continual adaptation of her sacraments to 
changing needs shocked many of the older theologians, 
like Perrone, when Newman sought so eloquently and 
so forcibly to demonstrate this in his Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine, which he completed 
on the eve of his conversion. His argument seemed to 
shake the semper eadem (* always the same “’) pillar 
of Catholicism. But now it is an indispensable part of 
Catholic apologetics. 

Newman was a close student of the works of the 
Fathers. His investigations made him well aware that 
the cults of the saints and the angels, and that of the 
Madonna, did not exist, or at least are untraceable, before 
the fourth century. The worship of angels existed first 
among the Gnostics. He knew, too, that the doctrine 
of Purgatory—except as a purifying fire at the Day of 
Judgment, through which everyone, including the 
Mother of God, must pass—was not a feature of 
patristic theology. Augustine regarded a purgatory for 
some after death as just a possibility. Purgatory is 
not a dogma of the Orthodox Church. In the Church 
of Rome it only became a dogma from the time of 
Pope Gregory I ($90-694). 

Newman was not ignorant of the fact that Peter 
Lombard (twelfth century) was the first to formulate 
the idea of the Seven Sacraments. The disillusioned 
protagonist of the Oxford Movement offered evidence 

he was not the first to do so—that many of the ante- 
Nicene Fathers were unorthodox, according to modern 
standards, on the Trinity and the Incarnation. This 
fact, long after the publishing of Newman's book, 
encouraged the Modernists, who pleaded that no 
finality could be reached in the formulation of Catholic 
doctrine, and that a careful investigation of the New 
Testament revealed its authors as no less unorthodox 
than many of the Fathers. For the Modernists the 
apostolic deposit was purely germinal. No wonder 
T. H. Huxley regarded Newman as an_ unwilling 
promoter of infidelity! 

In a short discourse a survey of dogmatic changes in 
the Roman Catholic Church must leave out much. 
Few will take the trouble to read through Joseph 
Turmel’s Histoire des Dogmes (5 vols.), even if they 
understand French. Turmel’s much shorter work, 
Catéchisme pour Adultes, translated under the unsatis- 
factory title of Religious Inventions and Frauds, will 
suit the average layman better; there is a copy in the 
R.P.A. library. To Turmel, the great excommunicated 
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Abbé, I here express my indebtedness. His keen logic, 
mastery of facts, and delicate irony are unsurpassable, 
and perhaps no one has covered so wide a field of 
theological speculations. 

I will pass over the evolution of the dogmas of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement. Let me 
touch on the dogma of Original Sin. In Augustine's 
theology it became virtually the grim tenet of total 
depravity so many have learned from Calvin and his 
school. Original Sin, according to Augustine, consists 
in concupiscence, primarily sexual desire, The guilt of 
concupiscence is remitted in baptism. Anselm ot 
Canterbury (eleventh century) equated Original Sin with 
the culpable privation of original justice; we are all 
born guilty of this privation because all our wills were 
included in Adam’s will. The Council of Trent, in its 
decree on Original Sin, omitted to say in what it con- 
sists, but denied that concupiscence is a sin in_ the 
baptized. Is it a sin in the unbaptized? The decree 
ignores Anselm, and an Augustinian would not find it 
incompatible with the views of the Bishop of Hippo, 
but it seems equally consistent with those of his 
famous critic. 

Today there is an increasing tendency to say that 
man, by the Fall, was deprived of supernatural privi- 
leges that were gratuitous and not intrinsic to his 

nature, Is this privation a sin or a punishment? If a 
sin, could God have created man without these super- 
natural privileges and not thereby have become the 
author of sin? Since these privileges are not restored 
by baptism, how does that sacrament remit the guilt 
of Original Sin? The whole conception of Original 
Sin teems with absurdities and confusions. 

Roman Catholicism, like the Orthodoxy of Eastern 
Christendom, is a sacramental system. As we have seen, 
Peter Lombard was the first to enumerate the sacra- 
ments as seven. Earlier there was great uncertainty 
about the number, and the word * sacrament” has a 
variety of meanings in the writings of the Fathers. 
Extreme unction was a ritual for the sick, accom- 
panied by prayers; it Was not a sacrament in the 
primitive Church. 

Penance, involving auricular confession, was not 
originally a sacrament. Public penance, sometimes 
accompanied by public confession and sometimes pre- 
ceded by private confession to a bishop or his deputy, 
was obligatory on very grave offenders against the 
Christian ethic. The average Christian was not bound 
to confess to a priest. The formula of absolution, 
which gives confession its sacramental character, was 
not used before the Middle Ages. The Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215) made confession compulsory for all, 
at least once a year. Confessional boxes, unknown in 
the Orthodox Church, were introduced in the sixteenth 
century. Indulgences are in lieu of penance, but, if 
they are really earned, remit purgatory or lessen its 
duration. 

Marriage was not a sacrament until medieval times. 
The bride and the bridegroom are the ministers of the 
sacrament of Marriage; but this was not clear until 
very late in the history of the Church. 

Baptism is the oldest of the sacraments; its power to 
remit sins was credited to similar pagan rites long before 
the rise of Christianity. Confirmation was originally 
part of the sacrament of Baptism. Catholic baptism 
is an exorcizing ceremony, expelling devils from babies 
to make them fit dwelling-places for God. Here the 
stark barbarian grimaces at us. 


The greatest sacrament is the Mass or the Eucharist. 


Not grace alone is communicated to the communicant, 


but the very body and blood of the God-Man, 


= 
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which remains mystically whole under countless illu- 
sionary veils of bread and wine—* not broken to pieces, 
not divided * (ton confractus, non divisus), as is said 
in the great hymn of Thomas Aquinas, Lauda, Zion, 
Salvatorem. This doctrine, known as Transubstantia- 
tron, was not formulated until a fairly late period; but 
the language of several of the Fathers envisages some- 
hing like it. Im the Eucharistic sacrifice, which is 
ottered on behalf of the living and the dead, the super- 
natural life of Christ becomes the life of those who 
receive into their bodies the material signs that con- 
ceal bom. The withholding of the chalice from the 
laity, which three Popes (Gelasius I, Urban II, and 
Pascal Il) had condemned, was made a law of the 
Church by the Council of Constance in 1415.  Sacra- 
mentals must be distinguished from sacraments: while 
the range of the former is greater, in fact indefinite, 
they are more limited in their efficacy, remitting only 
vernal sins. Sacramentals were not instituted by Christ, 
but are created by the Church; they comprise objects 

well as acts and are a source of grace. 

The cult of the Madonna has no place in the Church 
betore the end of the fourth century. From the fifth 
century onwards her worship was in full swing. But 
before the sixth century no festivals in honour of Mary, 
uch as that of the Annunciation, were held in Rome 
She has long become virtually a goddess for the Catholic 
masses 

Ihe Immaculate Conception, which means that Mary 
was conceived without the stain and guilt of original 
sin, was unknown to the primitive Christians. No 
bather of the Church has endorsed this dogma, which 
is still reyected by the Orthodox Church, highly though 
he esteems the Mother of God. Anselm of Canter- 
bury, in his Cur Deus Homo, assumes that Mary was 
conceived in original sin. He clearly knows of no 
contrary 
igains Bernard of Clairvaux (twelfth century) 
indignantly repudiates the idea of the Madonna's 
immaculate conception. It was also repudiated by 
Popes Innocent II] and Honorius II, Albert the Great, 
Thomas Aquinas, and other worthies of the medieval 
Church. God revealed to St. Bridget that Mary was 
immaculately conceived, and to St. Catherine of Sienna 
that she was not Ihe Immaculate Conception was a 
constant bone of contention between the Franciscan 
ind the Dominican friars. The Dominicans having 
ceased their opposition, Pius TX saw fit to impose this 
dogma, in 1854, on all the faithful under pain of 
inathema. For a Catholic henceforth to believe with 

Apostle Paul that “all have sinned and come 

short of the glory of God" was to incur eternal 
camnation 

The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin only became a 
dogma in November, 1950. But for more than a 
thousand years it has been a pious belief of Western 
and Eastern Christians alike, except the Protestants (a 
few High Anglicans hold it). No Father of the Church 
before the sixth century mentions this fable, which 
first appears, centuries after the death of the mother of 
Jesus, in apoervphal documents of heretical flavour, 
which came under the ban of the Catholic hierarchy 
It the Assumption had been part of the apostolic tra- 
dition there would have been a continuous stream ot 
tradition in its favour 

The idea of the damnation of unbaptized infants 
illustrates very well how the form of a doctrine may 
persist long after its contents have radically changed. 
Augustine of Hippo (¢.430), who so profoundly affected 
medieval theology, and his disciple Fulgentius, whose 
treatise De Fide Ad Petrum was long thought to be 
the work of Augustine, consigned unbaptized babies to 


opinion he should respect or even argue 
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a fiery doom with the Devil, although theirs was the 
mildest (mitissima) of all the infernal punishments. In 
the twelfth century Peter Lombard said that unbaptized 
infants suffer only the * pain of ioss " (poena damni), 
the loss of the Beatific Vision, not the ** pain of sense ” 
(poena sensus). Pope Innocent III seems to have been 
ot the same opinion. Dante found unbaptized babes 
sighing without hope, not tortured, when his poetic 
imagination led him into’ the Inferno. Thomas 
Aquinas thought that God might so temper the lot ot 
these unfortunates that their damnation would even 
be pleasurable, more pleasurable indeed than any of 
their experiences on earth. The Catechism of the 
Council of Trent speaks of the ** misery “ (miseria) ot 
the unbaptized in the world-to-come. Father Ronald 
Fox assures us that miseria is a technical term and does 
not strictly mean misery. 

Cardinal Bellarmine (seventeenth century) was prob- 
ably the last theologian of repute to hold the views 
of Peter Lombard on this subject. But so far the 
Church has never settled whether Augustine, Peter 
Lombard, or Thomas Aquinas are the safest authorities 
to follow in explaining the meaning of this queer pro- 
duct of the gloomy brain of the author of The 
Confessions. 

Some day the example of so remarkable a volre-face 
may ground a plea for mercy to other categories of the 
damned, while the Vatican remains benevolently silent. 
Ot course, the Church will never officially lower the 
temperature of hell or deny its eternity. But its popu- 
lauuon may be increasingly reduced, while a tolerable 
purgatory will house most of us until we get to heaven, 

The Papacy is based by all Catholic apologists prin- 
cipally on the Matthean text * Thou art Peter, and on 
this rock I will build my Church.” Whatever was the 
motive for inventing these words—Justin Martyr 
(c.1S0) knew them—Jesus could not have so spoken. 
According to Mark, whom Luke follows, Jesus 
* rebuked “ Peter and his fellow-disciples. Neither of 
these Gospels has the text in question when narrating 
the incident at Cwsarea Philippi. Shortly before the 
Vatican Council of 1870 a Catholic archbishop drew 
attenuon to the divergent interpretations of it by the 
Early Fathers. The one that has the largest support 
explains the rock (petra) as Peter's confession of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, and not Peter (Petros), who 
confessed 

Imperial decrees, the withdrawal of the court of the 
Emperor from Rome, and the necessity of a cultural 
and administrative centre for the Church in the social 
and political welter of the Dark Ages, built up the 
Papacy. Forgeries greatly helped, as well as the growth 
of the numerous religious orders, especially the Jesuits, 
which gained in prestige and influence by playing off the 
Pope against the other bishops. Popes became 
monarchs and financiers, and treated peoples and kings 
as pawns in the game of power, the terrorism of the 
Inquisition also furthering their ends. 

The Orthodox Church is willing to concede the Pope 
a primacy of honour, and admits his authority as 
Patriarch of the West; but she flouts the extreme Papal 
claims. 

The infallibility of the Pope was not a dogma of 
the Church before 1870, but only a tenet of a large 
and powerful section. Eminent theologians, like 
Déllinger, suffered excommunication because they re- 
fused to subscribe to a decree that had not, in their 
opinion, received the true consent of the Church. 
From at least the fifth century the behaviour of the 
Popes implied their belief in their infallibility. Pope 
Leo I, the first real theologian to sit in the Papal Chair, 

(Continued on page 166) 
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IN my talks with the devout I have often won- 
dered at some of their more marked blind spots. 
We know, of course, how small a part common 
sense plays in their spiritual make-up, though they 
may be very demons of shrewdness in business, 
as they so often are. We allow, too, for the 
emotional strain of dodging reality and for 
inherited ideas and prejudices. But still there are 
certain general, basic facts that stand out so 
plainly that it would seem impossible for even the 
keenest wishful thinker to miss them—such facts 
as, for instance, the following:— 

(1) That the religion of one age is the super- 
stition of the next. That this has always been so 
and no doubt always will be, as evolution goes on 
and on with its endless changes. The Egyptian 
worship of Osiris, Isis, and Horus had _ three 
thousand years of vigorous life, but now, it would 
seem, not a single worshipper in the world 
remains. This, though the pious dwellers along 
the Nile were just as passionate in their beliefs as 
are the cultists of the present time. 

(2) That the alleged or actual happiness and 
serenity of a believer is no proof of the truth of 
his religion; for, by that argument, all the conflict- 
ing religions would be equally true. Each has its 
mixed adherents, its lip-service folk, and its inner 
ring of the devout whe believe they hold the 
golden key. They are so serene and happy; they 
must be the elect. All clotted nonsense, of course. 
One might as well argue that the eager happiness 
of children on Christmas Eve proves the reality of 
Santa Claus. 


(3) That this pin-point Earth is lost in a stupen- 
dous universe in which millions of gigantic suns 
move at terrific distances apart, and that in forming 
any idea of a Godhead, it must be adequate to 
this universe. There are still people, however, who 
will not relate their religious thinking to it. They've 
heard about this cosmos—this vastness of worlds 
without end—but it hasn't registered. Their minds 
keep slipping back into the old groove, the old 
geocentric idea. Always it is the man in the sky, 
peering down on our speck and able, as well, to 
see through 8,000 miles of rock stuff to the human 
doings in Australia. Always the male sex. 
Always a “ He” with man’s peculiar organs and 
ways of thinking, even if on a higher spiral. 
Naturally, no one will own to this childish view 
if asked point blank, but their every utterance 
shows it. 


(4) That religion is largely a matter of gea- 


graphy. People talk as if they had had a choice 
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in the matter and had chosen the best. But we 
all know that, with few exceptions, the baby born 
in a Moslem country will be fitted with a Moslem 
collar and will wear it through life; the man born 
in Calcutta will be a Hindoo; in the Argentine a 
Catholic hugging his chains; and in New York a 
Jew. The typical non-thinker, the soft-minded 
conformer to the prevailing faith, will be as 
thoughtless in one locality as in another; though it 
is true that the thinker will think anywhere. It’s 
the same old story all the time: some people want 
to believe, others to know. And the ivy thinks the 
rose-bush must be miserable because it is not 
clinging to something. 


Facts like these should be obvious to all. They 
lie right on the surface. But of course facts are 
hard, nasty things that prick pretty bubbles, and 
those who cling to the old ideas do not want to 
recognize them. A bright boy of 15 today, how- 
ever, will notice how one Christian myth cancels 
another—a bungled creation set right by a destroy- 
ing flood with a vast menagerie in an impossible 
boat; the return of mankind to sin, making 
necessary the murder of a divine son (the hoary 
vicarious sacrifice, again, that never made sense 
even in Homer); Hell’s eternal tortures and God is 
Love. He will also notice that while Jesus came 
into the world to bring peace and goodwill to all 
mankind, he also came to bring not peace but a 
sword, to set son against father and so forth. 


While admitting the high rating, as literature, 
of parts of the Old Testament and even the New 
in the King James version, the fact remains that 
the whole is a bundle of self-contradictions. This 
inspired work is shot through with them, though 
the eye of faith sees them not. Take, for instance, 
the birth and parentage of Jesus. 


Major and minor differences occur all along the 
line. Some might be thought trivial but for the 
fact that they would not be possible under verbal 
inspiration, or under any sort of inspiration worth 
the name. Thus, according to John (xx, 1), one 
woman came to the sepulchre: to Matthew (xxviii, 
1), two came; to Mark (xvi, 1), three came; and to 
Luke (xxiv, 1), several came. Discrepancies of this 
sort would fill many pages. 


Coming to the Old Testament, Exodus (xxxiii, 
11) tells us that “ The Lord spake unto Moses face 
to face as a man speaketh unto his friend,” but 
John (i, 18) assures us that “ No man hath seen 
God at any time.” Genesis (iii, 9) says: “ And 
the Lord called unto Adam and said unto him, 
“Where art thou?’ and he said, ‘I heard thy 
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voice in the garden and I was afraid.."’ John, 
again (v, 37), “ Ye hath neither heard his voice at 
any time nor seen his face.” Genesis once more 
(xxxil, 30), “ Por I have seen God face to face and 
my life is preserved.” Exodus (xxxiii, 20), “And 
he said, * Thou can’st not see my face, for there 
shall no man see me and live..” Sometimes 
these contradictions appear in the same book. Thus 
in If Samuel (vi, 23) it says: “ Therefore, Michel, 
the daughter of Saul, had no children unto the 
day of her death,” while a few pages further on 
(xxi, 8) is a reference to “ the five sons of Michel, 
the daughter of Saul.” This is not quibbling. A 
thousand detected errors in a book imply the 
possibility of thousands more. 


To the man from Mars, one of the puzzles 
encountered on Earth might well be not only the 
wide chasm between Christian professions and 
practices, but also the scant use made by 
Christians, in their Scriptural studies, of their own 
best authorities. That is, of the Higher Critics, 
those sincere men who devote a lifetime to genuine 
research in all parts of the world, being not content 
merely to vamp the conventional story from the 
pulpit. The Martian visitor might wonder why 
so few followers of the idealized Jesus ever bother 
to dip into the Encyclopedia Biblica (though more 
than 90 per cent of its contributors are Reverends 
who have been through the regular theological 
courses), or even into the Britannica, which is 
gradually shedding its inhibitions and feeling its 
way towards freer speech. And how many of 
those who, having in mind the Old Testament and 
the (supposed) meticulous care with which the 
Hebrew records were kept, will ever glance into 
the Jewish Encyclopedia. It would seem that 
were the religious mind strictly consistent it would 
cease to be religious. With no hurt to morality 
and ethics. 


Since my own boyhood, religion has been 
watered down to half strength. It is not the ram- 
paging thing it used to be. A book like Bishop 
Barnes's Rise of Christianity doesn't kick up the 
dust it would have done in 1900. We are not so 
lurid; we are growing up. The gleeful anticipation 
of Hell for others has had a nasty jolt, and other 
objectionable features of the system are on their 
painless way out. This increasing sanity may con- 
vince the world at long last that goodness can 
exist without myths. 


A shrill voice shouts: “ But this is all negative.” 
Well, I can’t think of anything more positive in 
its effects than freedom from superstition. It 
opens so many closed doors; gives the green light 
where the red used to glare and terrorize. On the 
other hand, I suppose with many people fictitious 
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comforts would be listed as positives. Here, how- 
ever, we are not paying court to Pollyanna. The 
gentle art of make-believe, and Let’s Pretend, I 
leave to those more practised at it. All we want 
here is the truth, wherever it leads. 

As to the present state of the world, with all the 
centuries of smug pretence behind it, can we con- 
sider it a success? Few hands are raised, and no 
wonder. Let us have, or build up, more men and 
Then the One 


women with universal minds. 
World ideal might have a chance. 
Frep WALLIS. 


Catholic Methods and Ethics 


WE are accustomed to think with pity of the supersti- 
tion and primitive moral standards of the backward 
peoples in some parts of the world. It comes as a 
shock, therefore, to realize that in our own country 
there are evidently persons to whom such descriptions 
may reasonably be applied. The following is a copy 
of an illustrated notice which hangs in the porch of 
a Roman Catholic Church at Buntingford : — 
BY HEARING MASS 
You are preserved from many dangers and 
misfortunes which would otherwise have 
befallen you. You can diminish the temporal 
punishments due to your sins. You shorten 
your purgatory by every Mass you frequent. 
At the hour of death the Masses you have 
heard will be your greatest consolation. Every 
Mass will go with you to judgment and plead 
for pardon. One Mass heard by you during 
lite will be of more benefit to you than many 
heard for you after death. You earn for 
yourself a higher degree ot 
GLORY IN HEAVEN. 
(The capitals are nearly as possible as in the original.) 

There are, of course, worth-while values which one 
may obtain from any religious service, however 
ifrational some of the underlying beliefs may be 
thought. These values, however, derive from the 
mental and moral experiences of the individual, which 
in turn depend upon his reaction to the proceedings. 
Mere passive * hearing of a Mass may yield some 
musical education or esthetic or emotional satisfac- 
tion, but litthe more. The suggestion of this appeal 
that simple attendance at a ceremony will bring the 
benefits mentioned is not only a mockery but a shame- 
less exploitation of credulity. It is obvious to any 
rational person that such attendance cannot preserve 
anyone trom danger or mistortune, except perhaps the 
displeasure of the priest. Whether the sins and punish- 
ment refer to civil law or not, the promise is futile. 
Only the penultimate sentence has the ring of reality. 
The other three claims are based on the supernatural 
claims of the Catholic Church and need not be 
discussed. 

The most significant inferences to be drawn from 
such a notice are the extent to which the Roman 
Catholic Church carries the corrupting influence of 
superstition and bribery to strengthen its hold on its 
adherents and the extent to which otherwise intelligent 
and good people will allow their minds and morals to 
be subverted under the spell of a dogmatic and 
totalitarian régime, 5... 
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Knowledge and Probability 


NE of the most famous principles in 

modern physics is the Heisenberg principle 

of uncertainty: its philosophical implica- 
tions are extremely far-reaching, and many 
attempts have been made to state a case for 
“indeterminacy” in all knowledge, in which 
* indeterminacy ” is meant to imply that physical 
events are not causally determined. The problem 
is actually not whether the world’s states are 
causally related but whether an observer inside 
the world can unerringly observe and predict these 
causal relations: knowledge and physical events 
cannot be identified consistently in spite of many 
efforts in this direction. 


The problem here is to realize that the know- 
ledge anyone must have about anything whatsoever 
is probability knowledge. “Truth” is_ either 
axiomatic—ie., truth by definition—or it must 
contain a degree of uncertainty. The uncertain 
element enters into all our knowledge, even the 
propositions about knowledge in the first place. 
What do we know? And what is “ knowing”? 
There is no satisfactory answer to these questions 
until some assumptions have been made about 
what constitutes our “ experience,” which is the 
deta from which all our hypotheses, indeed from 
which everything, springs. That certain assump- 
tions are continually being made, that we are 
“living” separate organisms, existing in a real 
world, etc., are not always recognized for what 
they are: assumptions which constitute a starting- 
point for investigation. 


In the Heisenberg principle the “ uncertainty ” 
arises because the observations, which are neces- 
sary to check, or test, hypotheses, cannot be carried 
out in practice. For example, the more accurately 
the velocity of the electron can be observed the 
less accurate must be our knowledge of the 
particle’s position. This uncertainty is constructed 
in a sense which may be doubted by the extreme 
“ operationist,” since it involves attempts to check 
on the behaviour of postulated entities, and the 
practice of using such postulated entities, or logical 
constructions, is part of a “realistic” model- 
making plan in science and does not commend 
itself to all schools of thought. The pragmatic 
facts seem, however, to be well served by such 
constructionist methods, and it is doubtful whether 
science could have carried out even a small per- 
centage of its achievements without such assump- 
tions. 


The above suggestions make it clear that if a 
“real” world independent of an observer is 


assumed, then there must exist a degree of doubt 
about all observations that are carried out in it, 
since: (1) like the Heisenberg case, it may be that 
the process of carrying out an observation alters 
the data being observed. William James’s classic 
example is that of turning the light up quickly to 
see the darkness. (2) It may be that one’s observa- 
tions are incorrect and that other observers of the 
same data need to be consulted for comparison 
purposes which may lead to a statistical estimate 
in the case of measuring a continuous variable, or 
to a statement of probability as to whether any 
single, or set of, “ events” took place or not. It 
is not, for instance, “ certain * that I saw Somerset 
batting yesterday and Middlesex bowling and 
fielding. It may be regarded as highly probable, 
however, in view of the fact that other observers 
report the same facts; but this means that 
“certain” must always be read as “highly 
probable.” (3) Obviously all the “ events ” of the 
past are subject to the uncertainties of (2) and the 
demonstrable uncertainties and vagaries of 
“memories ” besides. This whole argument de- 
pends largely on the idea of actual events beyond 
appearances, and, if the strictly operational view- 
point could be applied in science, then all the 
knowledge that there is must be the knowledge 
derived from observations and that only. But it 
is not only when inferences are drawn about the 
nature of “appearances” that difficulties arise; 
difficulties, that is, of “ uncertainty” or, what is 
more to the point, non-predictability, are obviously 
involved in observations themselves. 

In order to build a useful (predictable) science 
it seems to be essential to go beyond “ appear- 
ances.” Indeed, it can be regarded as generally 
“true” that all knowledge involves some degree of 
uncertainty or vagueness. This leaves two points 
of special interest, of which the first is that of 
axiomatic truth. Pure mathematics represents an 
idealized or generalized language which follows a 
set of formal rules until it is utilized as a means of 
communication, when the formal aspect takes on 
a descriptive function as well and the whole is thus 
subject to tests of observability. The second 
point is of special interest to the Rationalist and 
can only be remarked on briefly here. The intro- 
duction of variable terms or logical constructs 
into any argument demand some degree of safe- 
guard by way of a test of acceptance, or verifica- 
tion. Without this there is, of course, no 
guarantee that any nonsense whatsoever will not 
be introduced into the discussion. If, for example, 
the word “ god” is introduced, then some form of 
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adequate operational definition on some level 1s 
necessary. What is “ adequate” is the question. 
It is precisely this test of adequacy, the rules of 
formation of knowledge, that is brought into ques- 
tion. If hypotheses involving “ god” are used to 
“explain” any events, then they must be subject 
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to the same tests as the rest of our “* knowledge,” 
and ultimate responsibility for such an adequate 
demonstration of validity rests with the person 
introducing the new term. This state, | would 
venture to say, has never in fact been even 
remotely achieved. F. H. Georce. 


After Two Thousand Years 


Tue so-called Christian religion is nearly two 
thousand years old. It is natural for men of 
ability, candour, and knowledge to take stock, to 
ask what that faith has accomplished, what it has 
brought to the people who accept it and recom- 
mend it to others because of its supposed 
surpassing virtues and merits. There are, of 
course, many histories of Christianity, and most 
of them are doubtless sincere. But are there any 
truly honest and truthful histories of this much 
lauded and extolled faith? Is evidence of a valid, 
weighty, and persuasive kind presented to support 
and justify the claims advanced by the authors? 

The answer, I think, is No. The record contains 
no such evidence. The Christian religion is a 
failure, not a success. It has not redeemed the 
promises made in its behalf. It has received lip- 
service from millions, but few have earnestly 
attempted to live by it, to apply its doctrines. And 
the few have been admired, but not emulated or 
imitated. 

The essence of Christianity is utterly incom- 
patible with any civilization, any complex 
industrial and = cultural society. What is the 
“Christian” element in the bank, the insurance 
company, the department store, the assembly line, 
the Stock Exchange, the Board of Trade? Industry 
is either monopolized or competitive. In either 
case, there 1s nothing “ Christian” about it. 

In personal relations there is no difference 
whatever between the so-called Christian, the Jew, 
the Atheist, the Agnostic, the Chinese, the 
Buddhist. Men are good, bad, inditferent. We 
like them or dislike them by reason of certain 
qualities manifested in conduct—and conduct is 
three-fourths of daily life. 

It is sometimes claimed—and Lecky, the 
Agnostic historian, rather weakly and lamely 
conceded the claim—that Christianity “ built” 
hospitals, clinics, and charitable institutions of 
various kinds. What is there about these that 
marks them as Christian? Did not Jews build 
them before and after the emergence of 
Christianity? 

Trade, commerce, technology, and science have 
made our benevolent and altruistic institutions 


possible. If Jesus and Paul had never lived, trade 
and commerce, with the economic surplus they 
yielded increasingly, would have gradually 
developed all of them. This is too obvious to 
require elaboration. 

Two millennia have not changed human nature. 
Christians continue to resist evil, to hate their 
enemies, to abuse their political opponents, to 
indulge in slander and libel. They continue to 
build prisons, to execute convicted criminals, to 
send thousands to penitentiaries for life or long 
terms. Do the courts and juries ever think of 
the “ethics of Jesus”? If some juror should 
mention such ethics, his fellows would think him 
insane. The criminal codes are here to be 
enforced. Occasionally juries recommend mercy, 
but the grounds in such cases are reasonable, and 
are not even remotely connected with the New 
Testament. 

When has Christianity prevented a war, or 
ended it on “Christian” grounds? Never, is, of 
course, the answer. 

Those who boast of the progress of Christianity 
anywhere in the world mistake mirages for 
realities, wilfully ignore the plain lessons of 
history, and disregard every principle of logic and 
reasoning. It is idle to argue with them. 

Victor S. YaRrrRos. 


FREETHINKERS IN CONGRESS 


THe Thirtieth International Congress of the World 
Union of Freethinkers is now a memory, bright 
with hopes for the future, for Youth was at the 
Prow; more precisely, the Belgian University Students 
and other young Belgians and young Luxemburgers 
took a considerable and lively part, telling clearly 
the old baldheads what ought to be done And 
the old baldheads loved it. We met in the Free 
University of Brussels, founded in opposition to the 
Catholic University of Louvain. Brussels itself was 
consecrated to treedom by the blood of Egmont and 
Hoorn and reconsecrated by the Liberals of 1830. We 
realized this when we were received in the ancient Hotel 
de Ville by the Sheriff and Councillors and were met 
in the ante-chamber by a bold notice by the Bourgmestre 
Max. Now we look forward to meeting at Luxemburg 
in September, 1954. Readers who like young Ration- 
alists, please note! C.B.B. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Ustashi Massacres 


IN a recent issue of the Guide ** Dubito’ questioned 
the veracity of the unspeakable horrors perpetrated by 
the Ustashi in Yugoslavia. Ustashi terrorist detach- 
ments worked under the direct leadership of Roman 
Catholic priests. After the Yugoslav Army was 
defeated, parts of the country were occupied by the 
Wehrmacht, and other sections were taken over by the 
Ustashi, who set up the Independent State of Croatia, 
under Ante Pavelich. Of the two million Serbs in 
Croatia, their programme called for one-third to be 
driven trom their homes and back to Serbia, one-third 
to be murdered outright, and one-third to be forcibly 
converted to Roman Catholicism or else killed, Sixty 
thousand Jews, out of eighty thousand, were murdered 
in short order. Documentary evidence—circulars, 
pamphlets, periodicals—show that the almost incredible 
atrocities Were perpetrated with the active support of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, of whom Archbishop 
Stepinac was the responsible head. At his trial printed 
orders and reports were shown, replete with fulsome, 
nauseating odes and articles praising Hitler, Pavelich, 
and the various clerics, together with the many official 
orders directing the tortures and similar activities of the 
Ustashi. 

I quote from Ally Betrayed, by D. Martin (Prentice 
Hall, N.Y., 1946; Foreword by Rebecca West). In 
the book there is a letter written by Dr. P. Grisogno 
(former Minister in the Royal Yugoslav Cabinet and a 
to Archbishop Stepinac. Dr. Grisogno wrote 

the Archbishop from Belgrade, February 8, 1942:— 


‘In all these unprecedented crimes, worse than 
pagan, our Catholic Church has also participated in 
‘wo Ways. First, a large number of priests, clerics, 
friars, and organized Catholic youths actively partici- 
pated in all these crimes; but more terrible even, 
Catholic priests became camp commanders and, as 
such, ordered or tolerated the horrible tortures, 
murders, and massacres of a baptized people. One 
Catholic priest slit the throat of an Orthodox Serbian 
priest. None of this could have been done without 
the permission of their Bishops, and, since it was 
done, they should have been brought to the ecclesi- 
astical court and unfrocked. Since this did not 
happen, then obviously the Bishops gave their con- 
sent... . Friars and nuns carried Ustashi knives in 
one hand and a cross and prayer-book in the other. 
The province of Srem is covered with the leaflets of 
Bishop Aksamovic, which were printed in his own 
print shop at Djakovo. He calls upon the Serbs to 
save their lives and property, recommending the 
Catholic faith to them. ... In our country not one 
Bishop has decried the fate of the innocent Christian 
Serbs who have suffered more than the Jews in 
Germany. I write you this to save my soul and 
I leave it to you to find a way to save your soul. 


Archbishop Stepinac did nothing, although he was 
aware of what his own Catholic newspapers printed. 
The first Ustashi confidant in the Udbina district was 
the Franciscan priest Mate Mogus, who had organized 
the Ustashi militia and disarmed the Yugoslav troops. 
At a mass meeting he declared: ‘* Look, people, at 
these sixteen brave Ustashi, who have 16.000 bullets 
and who will kill 16,000 Serbs, after which we will 
divide among us in a brotherly manner the Mutilic and 
Krbava fields... This speech was the signal for the 
tart of the mass slaughter of the Serbians in Udbina. 


Max ISENBERG. 


Sial 
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THERE is a Persian proverb which runs “I have taught 
no one the use of the bow’ who did not in the end 
make me his target.” 


aA 


We should remember this saying if ever we feel 
peeved at plain speaking from younger members. 
Their criticisms are based on the endeavours of past 
sceptics; and the art of the sceptic is to make sceptics. 


The bother about us old ‘uns is that we know so 
much more than the young ‘uns. Unhappily we tend 
to forget that Learning can hinder learning. 

Benjamin Franklin was wiser. He recognized that 
‘the sting of a reproach ts the truth of it.” 


A 


As an ordinary person living an ordinary life I have 
had experience of love and even tried to understand 
it. Consequently I thought that the Third Programme 
might help—in -pite of the fact that the B.B.C. 
naturally (or was it unnaturally?) picked on a certain 
Rev. M. C. D'Arcy, S.J., to enlighten me. 

My doubts were falsified. 1 learnt from him most 
agreeably (and agreed) that Human Love has not yet 
completed its career. But my mentor went on to say 
‘If we are to believe St, Paul, such a union is a 
symbol in turn of the Christian mystery of the union 
of God with man, and we may add of that distantly 
shining mystery of the Divine Trinity, where God 1s 
Himself utterly undivided just because love begets, 
and the begotten is one with the begetter in a personal 
love and life.” 


I like riddles. So I offer a book-prize to the first 
reader who can tell me what this Celibate Priest means 
by Love. 

It doesn’t much matter, because Meaning has no 
meaning for Catholics. Their trump card is Feeling. 
That constitutes their appeal to tired intellectuals who 
throw in their hands at modern complexities in the 
game of life. Once inmates, these weary ones are 
presented with Security in return for Servitude. They 
are saved from losing the rubber, though prevented 
from winning it, 

Their Security is, nevertheless, secure. They can be 
certain that the Church will never unsay what it has 
once said. It will only provide grounds for believing 
that what it once said * really meant > something else. 


If by any mischance the brainy victim should have 
a brain-wave and begin disconsolately to wonder what 
‘meaning’ (if any) a particular dogma has, then his 
warders will be most helpful. They will inform him 
that though it may be rash for an unbeliever to believe 
in it, it is more than rash for a believer not to, 


A 


I think O. Henry’s Gentle Grafter (Mr. Peters’ friend 
Andy Tucker) is the prime exemplar of our Bright 
Little Neo-Catholic Corner Boys. Like them “ he 
was a great conniver at stratagems... He was 
educated, 100, besides having a lot of useful 
information.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Leicester University College proved to be an excellent 
setting for the Seventh Annual Conference of the 
R.P.A.; the modern buildings, charmingly set amid 
lawns and gardens, offered all the amenities for which 
one could wish, and one pondered on the contrast with 
our ancient seats of learning. Here, in the severe atmo- 
sphere provided by the cool, clean lines of the archi- 
tecture, was a suitable place for “*a decent godless 
people" to meditate on the menace of Roman 
Catholicism. 

* 

Directing the discussion, which is the essence olf 
every successful conference, were lecturers of high 
quality who had examined the Roman Church and 
found it wanting—Joseph McCabe, formerly the Very 
Rev. Father Antony, who left the Roman Church in 
1896, and who has devoted the last sixty years to 
writing and lecturing on Catholicism; Kingsley Martin, 
sometime Bye-Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and editor since 1931 of the New Statesmar and 
Nation, Avro Manhattan, whose The Catholic Church 
Against the Twentieth Century is being so widely read 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain; A. D. Howell Smith, 
the author of Thou Art Peter, whose scholarly analysis 
of Catholic dogma is a feature of the modern Ration- 
alist movement; Dr, Marie Stopes, whose pioneer work 
in the field of birth control has earned her the bitter 
antagonism of the unenlightened and unenlightenable: 
and tinally, Hector Hawton, philosopher and novelist 
and authority on contemporary Catholic literature. 


In addition there was Mr. George T. Fraser, Chair- 
man of the Australian Rationalist Association, who 
spoke of the work of Rationalists in the Antipodes and 
their skirmishes with the strong Catholic bodies there. 


After each lecture, members broke up into small 
groups discuss informally the implications of 
Catholicism and crime, the counter-revolution of the 
West, the evolution of Catholic dogma, and the 
Church's use of fashionable writers who are converts 
to Rome 

Not that there was all work and no play at the 
Conterence. delightful coach tour of Charnwood 
Forest cleared away any remaining cobwebs, and on 
Monday evening (August 11), under the able direction 
ot Mr. D. K. H. Parsons, members entertained each 
other with music and song in the professional manner, 


On Tuesday afternoon members dispersed enlightened 
ind strengthened to their homes all over Britain, deter- 
mined to advance the Rationalist cause where best they 
were able, full of praise for the Conference and. its 
organizer, Mr. Bradlaugh Bonner. 

Mr. C.E. Ratcliffe has published some of his poems 
iy booklet form and would be pleased to send a copy 
free to any of his old friends and colleagues if they 
write to him at Ormside.” 13> Madeira Road, 
Clevedon, Somerset, enclosing a I4d. stamp. 


On October 25-26 Mr. Avro Manhattan will lecture 
for the Manchester Humanist Fellowship their 
Week-end School at Lyme Hall, Disley, nr. Stockport, 
Guests of honour trom the R.P.A. will be present. 
Tickets from William) Turner, 126, Birch Avenue, 
Chadderton, nr. Oldham. Inclusive charge All 
welcome 


The R.P.A, lost one of its distinguished supporters 
on September 15 by the death of Sir Richard Gregory, 
F.R.S., at the age of 88. Professor of Astronomy, 
Editor of Nature, President of the British Association 
1939-1946, of the Conference of Educational Associa- 
uions 1931, etc., his interests were wide and his gifts 
great, He was a close friend of H. G. Wells and was 
elected an Hon. Associate of the R.P.A. in 1938. 

* 

Just as we go to press we learn of the death ot 
Norman Haire, aged 60, after a long illness. Born at 
Sydney, Australia, he established himself as a 
gynecologist in London shortly after the First World 
War, and soon became known as a dauntiess and out- 
spoken champion of birth control and sex education. 
He travelled over five continents, advocating in 
several languages the causes in which he _ believed, 
causes which brought on him the bitter hostility of 
the pious. He was a man of wide culture with a 
particular interest in the theatre, but above all he was 
an indefatigable fighter for the rationalist outlook in 
matters where religious prejudice is most deeply 
entrenched. 


OADBY 


AH! let me sleep, 

Let sweet oblivion steal 

O’er my exhausted mind, 

Adieu my controversial friends: 

Farewell the campus and the pleasant groves, 
Where late I sauntered and conversed 

Or rather where you talked, and 1, 

With mute bewilderment but eager eat 
Listened delightedly to your discourse. 


I shall not soon forget 

The pagan multitude conventionally damned. 
Whose dialectic skill and courage rare 
Exposed the follies of credulity 

That has no warrant but in fabulous love 
And the sophistic arrogance of priests, 


A neophite, | moved 

With diffidence, and with deference probed 

The subtle depths of your informed dissent. 

Now I contended with a hoary sage. 

Now with Hypatia grave: 

From morn to night we paced the fair precincts 
Of our Arcadian retreat. 


And hour by hour the new companionships 
Dissolved my diffidence and sealed 

The barriers of my defence. 

Now to this minister my ear inclined: 
Now some new converse drew 

To a discussion of another kind. 


Until at last the tumult died away, 
The weary Titans turned from grave to gay, 
And we dispersed 
Regretfully, in retrospect content 
With the brief happy term’s accomplishment, 
Prospectively resolved 
Never, abstaining, to be consoled. 
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PARSONS’ 


THe anguish of the Archbishop of Seville, Cardinal 
Segura, recently became unbearable, so he dashed off 
a Pastoral Letter to relieve his feelings. As the Tablet 
reports, Segura has been much exercised during the 
past year on the subject of religious toleration, and he 
referred in his Letter to the provision in the Spanish 
Constitution which grants to every Spaniard the right 
to adhere to a non-Catholic religion and to perform 
religious ceremonies in public. The Archbishop's 
comments are most illuminating on the subject of 
Christian tolerance: * If the article had been expressly 
and publicly approved by the Holy See it would be 
valid, and would have to be observed by all Catholics, 
But there are more than sufficient reasons for doubting 
whether any such approval has been given. Certainly 
the Spanish clergy has never been informed about 
it. . . . It causes one real pain to see the tolerance 
shown towards non-Catholic sects amongst us.” What 
price Spanish sovereign independence? What price 
Christian charity? 


The hoiding of the British Association’s conference on 
* The Ethical Dilemma of Science ” at Belfast recalls 
an earlier meeting there, in 1874, when John Tyndall 
was President. His presidential address called down 
the wrath of the Churches, and the Home Secretary 
was urged to prosecute him under the Blasphemy Act. 
Today his address would be considered very mild 
indeed: he praised the physics of Epicurus and 
Giordano Bruno for its reasonableness; he was an 


Evolutionist and had no hesitation in declaring that 


a special act of creation was not necessary to explain 
the origin of life—the potentialities of matter itself 
was sufficient. As Dr. J, Bronowski has said in a 
recent article on Tyndall in the Observer, Darwin, 
Huxley. Clifford, and Tyndall were dissenters in the 
tradition which has been quick in this country since 
Elizabethan times. * They showed science not as a 
string of technical tricks but as a way of looking at 
the world: rational, tolerant, and empirical.” Tyndall's 
death came in a surprising manner, and his last words 
are redolent of regretful acceptance. His wife 
accidentally gave him chloral instead of magnesia: 
* John, I have given you chloral,” she cried. “* Yes, 
my poor darling.” he replied, “* you have killed your 
John.” He died a few hours later, 


The thirty million Roman Catholics in the United 
States make up only & per cent of the world’s Catholic 
population, but they provide 20 per cent of the world 
membership in Catholic religious communities. 
Recentiy, in the University of Notre Dame, represen- 
tatives of 151,000 American nuns, 44,000 priests, and 
8,000 lay brothers met in congress. Among the topics 
discussed, reports Time, were: whether religios should 
use sleeping-cars or sit-up coach seats for long railway 
journeys, whether novices in religious houses should 
be allowed to look at television programmes. ‘“‘ Before 
one of the sisters’ discussion sessions,’ said Time, ** it 
was discovered that a priest was to address them on 
the subject of modern comforts and conveniences. A 
spokeswoman of the sisters objected: ‘ Why should 
any man tell us about our comforts and con- 
veniences? * The priest hastily withdrew, 
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PLEASURE 


The Sunday Times reports that Mr, Churchill, 
President Truman, Mr, Stalin, and Mao Tse-tung have 
been invited to become patrons of “ Fools Inter- 
national,” an organization set up by exasperated 
Indians to provide a platform for all wise politicians 
who have failed to come together and laugh at them- 
selves. The * Association of Big Fools,” a ten-year-old 
body whose success has led to the “ Fools Inter- 
national,” preaches that wisdom without folly is 
misery worse than poverty. Its members have devised 
a fascinating etiquette—they shake hands by passing 
the right arm under the right leg. Their guard ot 
honour for V.I.P.’s requires the distinguished member 
to pass under an arch of shoes, each guard dropping 
a shoe as the great man passes. Is this, one wonders, 
another form of giving politicians the boot? 


a 


Amid the welter of international strife one 
with great relief that the Rev. C. H. Buckingham, 
of Somerset, has agreed to exorcize the spirit of a 
black-haired, flashing-eyed, thirty-year-old witch who 
is haunting the local squire’s house. The exorcism, 
says the squire, will take place in secret. 


ma 


. One of the more interesting of the Pope's remarks 
to the 400 members of the International Astronomical 
Union who recently met in Rome was that modern 
astronomers are continuing the illustrious and bene- 
ficent work of Galileo and Copernicus. The Roman 
Church has a long history, but, it seems, a short 
memory. A few years ago—in 1616, I think—the 
theologians of the Holy Office characterized as 
heretical the proposition that the sun is immovable and 
that the earth has a diurnal motion of rotation. 
It was in 1632 or °33, His Holiness might care to be 
reminded, that Galileo was forced to deny this 
proposition under threat of torture by the Inquisition. 
Eppur si muove (* It does, all the same’) Galileo ts 
said to have murmured as he rose from his knees 
after the recantation. ** How many barriers, erected 
by enormous distances, have been thrust aside during 
the last decades through the invincible and never- 
satisfied spirit of research on the part of scientists!” 
said Pius XII to the assembled astronomers recently. 
Did he, in turn, murmur as they departed, * And 
such a pity! "? 


notices 


That enlightened Christian gentleman and statesman, 
Dr. Malan, has continued his task of liberalizing 
South Africa by banning two pamphlets on race and 
psychology—-UNESCO’s The Roots of Prejudice and 
the Bureau of Current Affairs’ Behind the Colour Bar. 
The former, reports The Observer, describes without 
passion ‘the economic and social costs of racial 
prejudice, its transmission to children, and its effect 
on personality.” The latter, by Dr. Kenneth Little. 
the head of the Department of Social Anthropology 
at Edinburgh University, does a useful service by 
reminding us that Aparthzid does not signify any 
radical change in the South African approach to the 
colour problem. It is merely a more logical and more 
specific application of the principles which have also 
guided General Smuts’s party. 
D. K. H. Parsons 
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aid that the Bishops of Rome had never taught error, 
and that, since the voice of Leo was the voice of Peter, 
ill should obey this voice. Here Papal infallibility is 
learly envisaged, but not quite in conformity with the 
ull Pastor Aeternus, in which the decree of 1870 was 
mbodied. Popes have taught error, and the possibility 
4 their doing so was not overlooked by the framers of 
he definition. 

Ihe Pope is infallible when he defines ex cathedra 
in article of faith or a principle of morals to be held 
by all the faithful under pain of anathema. But how 
stten has the Pope spoken infallibly? We still do not 
know, All Papal documents—bulls, briefs, encyclicals, 
and others—are considered worthy of respect, and even 
f interior consent. But they do not all commit the 
Pope to an irrevocable dogma. Looking for cases of 
Papal infallibility recalls the parlour game of * hunt the 
slipper.” 

Many things are taught in pulpits and books of piety 
which may, in some cases, have explicit Papal approval, 
yut Which no reputable theologian can regard as belong- 
ng to the deposit of faith. Catholics are wont to 
beheve that God's grace to mankind comes wholly 
hrough Mary. But how is this alleged prerogative of 

rs compatible with the idea of the sacraments, which 
onvey grace ex opere operato? Grace is inherent in 
he sacraments, which cannot fail to impart it if dis- 
chief or mortal sin does not stand in the way. = It 
urely cannot be maintained that only Mary's interces- 

on makes the sacraments efhcacious. 

Lately, Pius XII announced that Gabriel is the patron 
of television, How does he know? He dare not 
ay that this picturesque fancy of his, put forward ad 


aptandum vulgus, was either explicit or implicit in the 


postolic tradition, Has, then, God revealed to Pius 
NIL so strange a fact about the great archangel? But 
evelation closed with the apostolic age. True, from 
me to time visions of saints have been reported which 
eem to throw light on the world-to-come. But none 
‘t these reports are binding on faith. Visions some- 
imes lead to the founding of a new cult, like that of 
he Sacred Heart of Jesus, hatched in the hysterical 
‘rain of a now canonized nun of the late seventeenth 
entury. To doubt the visions that established the cult 

{ Lourdes and those associated with Fatima would 
\pose the doubter to suspicion of gross impiety. 

Round the authoritative teaching of the Church has 
grown up an immense Aberglaube, The feats and pranks 
of angels and devils, black and white magic, priest- 
Messed talismans, hair-raising miracles, rumours of 
visits to heaven, purgatory, and hell, and stories, some- 
mes comic, about the saints, entertain millions of the 
tanthful. World-wide superstition, lke the Evil Eve, 
and curious customs rooting in prehistoric animism 
persist under a veneer of Christianity. The Church 
illows much she cannot commend, but thinks it prudent 
net to condemn. Even burlesques of Catholic 
ceremonies have been tolerated: a jolly paganism com- 
panmions the Christian ascetic tradition, which only a 
minority takes seriously. 

The apologetic atmosphere of Catholicism is slowly 
changing. Modernism, reputed slain by Pius X, is 
rising again under Pius XII. Even professed anti- 
Modernists have not escaped the Modernist spirit. 
Many hoary beliefs are dead. Long vanished is the 
mmoral myth of the Atonement as a bargain with the 
Devil, in which Jesus cheated the Prince of Darkness 
Anselm's myth of a feudal debt to the outraged 


-creation of Adam's soul. 
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honour of God, which displaced the other, is substan- 
tially the Church's own. Twenty-five years have passed 
since a bold preacher severely criticized it in the pulpit 
of Notre Dame, Paris. Sooner or later the current 
theory will go. Theologians will be content to say 
that Christ on his cross reconciled men to God, bus 
will offer no theory of reconciliation. 

Who thinks today that Eden still exists, holding the 
Tree of Life, which is guarded from approach by the 
flaming sword of the Cherubim? The enlargement of 
geographical knowledge in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries gave the death-blow to what. Augustine and 
others had dignified as a dogma. Who now declares that 
the world was made in six days? The idea of a universal 
deluge has been practically abandoned. Catholicism 
has been forced to yield to Galileo and Copernicus, 
and will eventually yield to Einstein and Darwin. Even 
the Pope now grants the possibility of the evolution of 
the human body out of pre-human organisms. But 
Catholics are warned against doubting the special 
Adam and Eve are sull to 
be treated as historical figures. Will the Pope, before 
the end of this century, have made further concessions 
to modern thought, or will there be a reaction to a 
more medieval outlook? That depends on how tar the 
trend to barbarism that is so evident in our age may 
go, If the Church and civilization continue, Roman 
Catholicism may become a sysiem of symbols, elastically 
interpretated and expressed in gorgeous ritual. Perhaps 
the so-called Liberal Catholic Church, which has no 
definite dogmas—a Church with a sprinkling of tiny 
congregations—may presage the future of her exemplar, 

In his famous essay Newman writes: “ To live is to 
change, and to have lived long is to have changed 
often.” The Roman Catholic Church has lived long— 
and may live for centuries longer—because she has 
undergone, without losing her identity, so many changes. 

What should be our final appraisement of Roman 
Catholicism? We are revolted by the noisy and fre- 
quently bloody disputes over dogma in its earlier days, 
the squabbles, parasitism, and often sensual squalor of 
its monks, the hair-splitting of its theologians, the sordid 
traffic in relics and indulgencies, its harshness to the 
Jews (not quite extinct even today) and heretics, the 
cruel and greedy exploitation of simple souls by crafty 
priests and many of the Popes, But there is another 
side to the picture, Again and again in the long history 
of the Church there have arisen saints, not always 
canonized, and heroes —‘*a great multitude which 
no man can number” of devoted men and women, 
whose tasks of every day have, imparted dignity and 
sweetness to their own and others’ lives. Historians 
are more intent on discovering blots on the scutcheon 
than in seeking for examples of prosaic goodness. 
Propaganda distorts the vision of us all. But the 
desire to be fair and generous where we can to the 
Church of Rome should not blind us to the menace 
she offers our age. The Fisherman of Rome and his 
fellow-fishers have spread their nets world-wide. The 
propaganda of Roman Catholicism makes ene think less 
of the symbol of the fisherman than of Alice's crocodile, 
who * welcomes little fishes in with sweetly smiling 
jaws.’ The good and pious souls who zealously pro- 
mote the Church's cause, and who, in many cases, 
would gladly lay down their lives for her, are a large 
part of the smile that conceals the jaws. 

In the Church of Rome we confront an international 
organization, which collectively strives for power and 
privilege by the most unscrupulous means, however un- 
self-seekine and scrupulous many of its members may 
be. Her trustration of social, political, and economic 
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freedom and reform has been abundantly proved in 
such works as Mr. Joseph McCabe's The Papacy in 
Politics Today, Mr. Avro Manhattan’s The Catholic 
Church Against the Twentieth Century, and Mr. Paul 
Blanchard’s Freedom and Catholic Power. Reactionary 
governments that promise her their aid find in her 
their friend. Her lip-service to the cause of Labour 
hides a deadly disservice. 

It may well be that Catholic Christianity was the best 
religion that could have come out of the ancient world. 
Refinements like Neo-Platonism could never have been 
assimilated by the crude multitudes to which the Church 
made so strong an appeal. Mithraism and the Isis 
cult had no such sacred books as the Bible. The 
Church tended to foster in this respect a cultural unity. 
Would the triumph of any of her pagan rivals have 
accomplished more than she did, or even as much? 
Shrewd and humane rulers like our Alfred the Great 
did well to encourage her, Today she has become a 
dangerous anachronism. 

A humanist, carefully reflecting on the ebb and flow 
in the tides in the affairs of men, will not desire a 
catastrophic collapse of the Church, for, as in the 
evangelical parable, the expelled devil might return with 
seven others, and the end of Catholicism usher in a 
worse state of things. He would rather see her continue 
within limits, tolerated but not privileged, and gradually 
purge herself of her more repellent traits. But what he 
would rather see time may mockingly refuse, For us 
Rationalists there is no other light than the cold and 
often uncertain light of reason. We offer men no 
attractive ready-made creed in place of that which we 
take away. We bid them enter bravely the hard and 
narrow path that leads to truth. We call for heroism 
of mind. Pain and struggle will always stalk mankind. 
But however much or however little we may achieve, 
while refusing to bow the knee to false gods, it is the 
aim to achieve that gives zest and significance to our 
ives. 


Dr. MARIE STOPES: “Roman Catholicism 
and Birth Control” 


I propose this evening to speak of my experiences 
of Roman Catholicism and birth control. When I first 
published my Married Love I had not the slightest 
dea that it would arouse Catholic antagonism. Indeed 
it contained a preface written by Father St, John, and 
this preface was printed in the first seven editions, 
until it was withdrawn. From the moment my book 
was published I began to receive an enormous number 
ot letters from people wishing to know more about 
birth control. Married Love, by the way, although 
if contained all aspects of married love, treated actual 
birth control in a page or so. 

It became clear to me that the publishing of a book 
was not enough; it would be necessary to open clinics 
to instruct people in birth control, and evervone seemed 
afraid to open them. I opened a clinic in 1921, 
thinking that once it was well established the Ministry 
of Health would take it over. My hopes were not 
realized, and even today, in my view, the Ministry 
of Health is not discharging its duty adequately vis-d- 
vis birth control. As soon as the clinic was opened 
1 realized just how powerful my enemies were. A 
policeman patrolled outside, and although I knew that 
there was no statute to prevent me from running the 
clinic, I was naturally a little apprehensive. At the 
end of his first day’s patrolling the policeman came 
mto the clinic—to seek personal advice on_ birth 
control! 
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Soon the clinic came to the attention ef the Roman 
Catholic Cardinal Bourne, and not long afterwards 
Dr. Halliday Sutherland, a Roman Catholic, wrote a 
book condemning me and my work. I sought legal 
advice about this book and was advised to go to law. 
Ihe result was the famous Stopes v, Sutherland case, 
with the details of which many of you will be familar, 
Although the jury gave their decision in my favour, 
the judge reversed it; in the Court of Appeal the 
decision was again reversed, but in the Lords the 
acuion went against me. 

My next move was to publish my Contraception : 
lis Lheory, History, and Practice. 1 was astonished 
at the antagonism of the Roman Catholic Church to 
it and my work generally. Dr, Sutherland started a 
Society to oppose my work. Lhe British Medical 
Association, which at first gave sympathetic support, 
yielded to Catholic pressure and withdrew it, Lb sought 
to adveruse my books in The Jimes; on one occasion 
it did not appear. 1 complained to the editor, John 
Walter, and the advertisement appeared; seven years 
later the same thing happened again under Astor. 
Today my name never appears in The Times, not even 
among the names of those present at social funcuions, 
1 wied time and time again to get this great newspaper 
to alter its policy, because The dimes is read throughout 
the world and is a uniquely influential journal; 1 have 
had no success. 

What justification have Roman Catholics for thei 
virulent attitude towards my work? When I began 
it in 1921, contrary to popular belief, there was no 
Papal pronouncement against birth control, It was not 
unul 1931 that a Papal Encyclical was issued. This 
Encyclical was popularly supposed to condemn artificial 
methods of birth control, but in tact it did acknowledge 
the use of the so-called ** sate period.” I say “ so- 
called because in my experience the one thing about 
the safe period of importance is that it is not sate. 
In the Papal view the safe-period method of birth 
control is natural; their objection is to what they call 
unnatural methods. If they recognize one or two 
methods, why not the scientific methods? There seems 
to be no logic in their atutude. In all my experience 
at the clinic—which has been open ever since 1921 
the failure of the safe-period method is one hundred 
per cent. To teach the efficacy of the safe method 1s 
a fraud, 

What, in fact, were the Roman Catholic methods of 
birth control? I have mentioned the safe period or 
tempus agneneseon? or tempus inter-menstruum, There 
is also coitus reservatus, not to be confused with coitus 
interruptus, which is a deadly sin. There are also 
certain other methods involving so-called * natural ” 
actions, which | mention in my Roman Catholic 
Methods of Birth Control, 

The Protestant mind is just unable to appreciate the 
Roman Catholic objection to clinical methods of birth 
control. Roman Catholics continued to heckle me at 
mectings and in every way to obstruct my work—— 
entirely without success. Ghandi came to see me— 
he also was tainted by the same kind of irrationalism. 
He felt that abstinence was the only answer; but at 
this time he was an old man, having, like St. Augustine, 
led a full life as a younger man. Tolstoi and Malthus 
opposed birth control in their later years—indeed there 
is an unconscious hypocrisy which seems to overtake 
elderly gentlemen. Tolstoi, incidentally, was quite 
hard-hearted; he felt that after a union had produced 
two children there should be no further intercourse. 

After Ghandi’s death, India sought the aid of the 
World Health Organization to consider its population 
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problem. For purely political reasons—a large number 
of the countries subscribing to W.H.O. are Catholic — 
it was recommended that the safe period should be 
adopted in India. As you know, this method involves 
the preparation of elaborate temperature charts. Is 
it likely in a country where—as a nurse of mine, who 
has recently gone out to India, discovered—ten families 
often occupy one room that elaborate clinical methods 
will be of the slightest use? Now, it is important that 
Indian women should be instructed in effective birth- 
contro! methods, otherwise they will lose confidence 
in birth control as a whole, 

I have mentioned some of the difficulties put in the 
way by the Roman Catholics of people who attempt to 
spread enlightenment. 1 could) give many more 
examples of this: local authorities prevented from 
organizing birth-control clinics because of Roman 
Catholic pressure; the Ministry of Health intimidated 
into adopting an ultra-cautionary policy because of 
Roman Catholic political pressure; newspapers forced 
to keep birth-control discussion out of their columns. 
Incidentally, I presented documentary evidence to the 
recent Press Commission, based on my own experiences, 
of undue influence on the Press. Although all the 
other evidence was subsequently published, mine was 
not Ihere were two Roman Catholics on the Com- 
mission 

Some of you will be aware of the attempt by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy to get legislation passed in 
the Irish Free State (as it then was) automatically to 
stop the circulation in that country of books or papers 
containing anything they deemed offensive. Since 
English journals found many readers in the Irish Free 
State, English editors would be coerced, through their 
circulation) managers, into repressing anything which 
micht offend the Irish hierarchy. Birth control was 
high on the list of matters deemed to be offensive. As 
I have described in my book on Roman Catholicism 
and birth control, an Act was passed (Censorship of 
Publication Act 1929). Indeed, even before the Act 
Was passed, editors were coerced by merely the threat 
of it, Once more the Roman Catholic Irish tail wagged 
the English dog. 

Finally, you may be amused to learn that when the 
Pope recently repudiated the safe-period method of 
birth control, | addressed a letter of congratulation 
to hia on his following of my teaching. Needless to 
say, he did not reply. 

These, then, are some of my experiences of Roman 
Catholicism and birth control. If you wish to help 
the movement I started thirty years ago, write to your 
newspaper editors if you feel that Catholic intimidation 
is preventing free discussion of birth control. That 
is something everyone can do. Please do it. 


HECTOR HAWTON: * The Roman Catholic in 


Literature Today” 


If vou have read George Orwell's fantasy of the 
future, /984, you will recall his horrifying picture of 
England under a totalitarian regime, A small oligarchy 
of rulers uses the latest techniques of science to control 
the thoughts of the people. We are shown how a 
vicum oof this procedure ts finally compelled under 


torture to agree that two and two make five. I myself 
do not doubt that a danger exists. The history of 
Freethought is a record of heroic struggles against the 
attemmts of State and Church to make all men think 
alike —attempts to which, | fear, the majority of people 
all too easily succumb 

Why is it that Rationalists cannot forget ‘ these 
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battles long ago? It is because we see the similarity 
between the policy which the Church then followed 
and the policy described by Goebbels as Gleichshaltung 
—literally, ** same-making "—and because the Church 
of Rome still defends the principles behind that policy. 
The Church has not recanted, Ninety years ago the 
Pope issued a Syllabus of Errors; and among the errors 
condemned were: (1) that every man is free to adopt 
and profess the religion he considers true according 
to the light of reason; (2) that the Church has no 
right to employ force; (3) that metaphysics can and 
ought to be pursued without reference to divine and 
ecclesiastical authority; (4) that Catholic States are 
right to allow foreign immigrants to exercise their own 
religion in public; (5) that the Pope ought to make 
terms with progress, liberalism, and modern civiliza- 
tion. 

The writers of that time vigorously protested. It is 
significant that none of our intellectuals seem to have 
protested when, quite recently, the works of two of 
their most fashionable idols—André Gide and Jean- 
Paul Sartre—were put on the Index, Because the 
Index is virtually a dead-letter in this country we are 
apt to forget this immense power for thought-control 
held in reserve, though to some extent it ts sull 
operated in Catholic countries. No Catholic may read, 
and no Catholic publisher print, without special per- 
mission, books listed on the Index, These forbidden 
books still include the historical writings of Gibbon 
and Ranke, the philosophical works of Hume, Kant, 
Mill, and Comte, most of the novels of Balzac, Zola, 
Victor Hugo, and Dumas—with the odd exception of 
The Count of Monte Cristo. 

In many ways the list is a curious one. Judged by 
hard logic, it is difficult to see why the leading Catholic 
novelists of the present day are excluded. Graham 
Greene, for example, came close to heresy in The 
Heart of the Matter and had to be rescued in the 
columns of the Tablet by his Jesuit friends. It can 
hardly be doubted that the novels of Mauriac and 
Greene are subtly pervaded by Jansenism. No less 
deviationist is the Existentialism of the French philo- 
sopher and playwright Gabriel Marcel, the Spanish 
philosopher Miguel de Unamuno, and a group ot 
French and Italian Jesuit admirers. Jansenism is a 
seventeenth-century heresy, a kind of Lutheran back- 
wash inside the Catholic Church. 

It cannot be doubted that the Jesuits were skilled 
in “the double-think.”” Their early missionaries in 
India, China, and Japan attained high positions by 
adopting rather more of the customs of those countries 
than their Franciscan rivals thought compatible with 
Christianity. The basic technique is admirably des- 
cribed in a secret instruction of St. Ignatius of Loyala 
to the delegates he sent to the Council of Trent. ** In 
dealing with equals and inferiors . . . speak little and 
speak late, listen long and willingly until they have 
finished all they have to say. Then answer and take 
your leave. If they should reply, cut the answers as 
short as may be convenient; let the leave-taking be 
prompt but courteous. But conversing with 
superiors and to win their countenance for the greater 
service of God, consider first what temperament they 
are, and conform to it. Thus, if one be passionate 
and speak quickly, do not appear grave, phlegmatic. 
melancholy. As St. Paul says, * I was made all things 
to all men.” Then St. Ignatius outlines an important 
principle which goes to the heart of the matter. “ In all 
conversations by which we hope to win over others, and 
bring them into the net for the greater service of 
God our Lord, let us follow the same course that the 
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enemy follows with regard to a good soul, he all for 
evil, we all for good. For the enemy enters in with 
the other and comes out with himself; he enters with 
the other, not going counter to his habits, but 
approving them; he becomes familiar with the soul, 
suggesting good and holy thoughts, and pleasing to 
the soul that is good: then little by little he endeavours 
to come out with himself... In the same way we may 
ad bonum approve or agree with someone in regard to 
some one thing that is good, passing over bad points, 
and thus by winning his countenance we further our 
good object: by going in with him we come out with 
ourselves.” 

Apart from their amazingly successful missionary 
work, the Jesuits rolled back the tide of the Reforma- 
tion in Europe. Their policy was to push conformism 
to the extreme limit and to establish themselves in 
key positions as teachers and courtiers. Equivalent 
key positions today with which I am now concerned 
are those of the writer, broadcaster, and editor, Partly 
as a result of deliberate infiltration in these fields 
Roman Catholicism has recovered from the low ebb 
to which its intellectual prestige had sunk until the 
tide was turned by the conversion of Newman in this 
country and of Bloy, during the 1870 war, in France. 
In the period of the First World War, Chesterton, 
R. H. Benson, Ronald Knox, Eric Gill, were converted, 
Then, young writers like Graham Greene and Evelyn 
Waugh were joined by older writers like Compton 
Mackenzie, and popular women writers like Ethel 
Mannin. Maritain and Marcel followed the footsteps 
of Claudel alove the same path taken by the great 
Italian novelist, Manzoni, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. It is said that Bergson was con- 
verted on his deathbed. Having won such notable 
victories, need we be surprised that even a Church 
which practises such strict control over dangerous 
thoughts allowed considerable latitude to its valuable 
new assets? I] have tried to show that we need not 
be surprised. 

The Jesuits, at any rate, opposed whatever rigorism 
the sterner disciplinarians in other quarters may have 
wished to apply, though they were uncomfortable when 
Maritain and Bernanos denounced Franco's Spain as 
fiercely as many radicals, despite the official policy 
of the Society. What is more serious, Gabriel Marcel 
and Father Troisfontaines praised the Jansenist Pascal 
at the expense of the = scholasticism of Aquinas, 
attacking Thomism almost as vigorously as Maritain 
and Gilson defended it. They advocated a form of 
Christian Existentialism, although, in the Encyclical 
Humani Generis, Existentialism is anathematized. The 
practical compromise—which would seem unthinkable 
if we took official pronouncements at their face value 
—'s that’ Existentialism and Personalism are at present 
tolerated in laymen and a few distinguished theo- 
logians, but Thomism is officially taught as scientific 
truth in the seminaries. Many converts are thereby 
“drawn into the net,”’ to use Loyola’s phrase, by 
this method of going in with the enemy and coming 
out with oneself. Indeed, Mounier, the founder 
of organized Personalism in France, speaks frankly 
of ** taking the citadel of the enemy by craft ‘’ when 
excusing his own independent attitude towards Marx- 
ism. This is sometimes described as using the 
* thought-forms of the age. 

It is easier to understand * the double-think ” on 
these theological issues than the tolerance shown to 
the eroticism of the modern Catholic novel: yet, I 
suspect, the same principle holds good. The Church 
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has had the good fortune to win over a group of 
writers of genius. Their value in making Catholicism 
intellectually fashionable far outweighs any harm 
done by the pornographic or Jansenist streak in their 
work. And it can hardly be doubted that pornography 
increases their sales, 

The school of Catholic novelists—as distinct from 
Catholics who happen to be Catholics—derives from 
Leon Bloy. He wrote an autobiography, thinly 
disguised as fiction, in 1887. The hero (Bloy himself) 
lives with a prostitute in great poverty. In real life 
Bloy’s mistress was Anne-Marie Roulet, also a pros- 
titute. Converted by Bloy, she began to have visions 
and utter prophecies, but they still continued to live 
together, although they ceased to have any sexual 
relationships. The strain of so living in close proximity 
is described in harrowing and even revolting detail 
in Bloy’s novel. Véronique, as Anne-Marie is there 
called, is terrified that her lover will again desire her 
physically. To prevent this imperilling of his immortal 
soul she seeks to make herself repulsive. Her long, 
beautiful hair reached to her knees. She cuts it off 
and sells it to a Jew to pay him for pulling out all 
her teeth—needless to say, without anesthetics. Even 
so, she does not kill her lover's growing desire. 
Although she is toothless and hairless there are torment- 
ing struggles, and finally she becomes insane. On 
the way back from a visit to the mental asylum her 
lover is Knocked down and killed. He dies, therefore, 
without being shriven. 

This set the framework for a distinctively Catholic 
novel, quite incomprehensible unless we take the 
doctrine of man’s depravity and hell-fire seriously. For 
Mauriac, also, man is divided against himself; the 
marriage-bed is the union of supreme loathing and 
supreme desire. A Kiss from the Leper is not only 
the title of one of his novels, but the text which they 
all illustrate. The theme occurs, too, in Claudel’s 
play, How They Brought the Tidings to Mary, where 
a chaste girl kisses a man who has desired her and 
discovers that he is a leper. She contracts the disease. 
For all these Catholic writers physical love is regarded 
as a sort of leprosy; and by some of them—Bernanos, 
for example—sin is mystically equated with physical 
disease. Thus, in The Diary of a Country Priest, the 
hero, a good and likeable priest, fights an unequal battle 
against the forces of evil in his parish, and finally we 
are left with the impression that these forces enter 
him just as the devils entered into the Gadarene swine, 
and he dies of an extraordinarily rapid cancer. Mr. 
Rayner Heppenstall is undoubtedly right in suggesting 
that for Bernanos the priest is the primitive scapegoat, 
heaped with the sins and pollution of the community 
“Let us be quite frank,” says Mr. Heppenstall, * and 
admit that an element of Bernanos’s appeal to his 
reader is pornographic. Flagellation, the seduction- 
of fourteen-year-olds by middle-aged rakes, the 
sadistic murder of pure girls of good family by 
proletarian debauchees who are. foreigners and Peeping 
Toms into the bargain these are the familiar 
ingredients of rubber-shop literature, with or without 
the shutters of the confessional, the priestly robe, 
the candle-lit study, and the clouds of incense. Yet 
Bernanos is a serious and at times an exquisite artist.” 

I have said that the mind of the Catholic intellectual 
today—particularly the convert—is split. Judged from 
their novels, sex-conflict creates a neurosis, the result 
of which is to divert attention from more serious and 
dangerous themes. The imagination of the Catholic 
novelist is not caught by the threat to individual liberty 
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he himself fears freedom-—nor by the possibility, 
dramatic enough one would have thought, that betore 
this century is out all life may be exterminated on this 
planet by atomic warfare. He ts not, after all, more 
Cathohe than the Pope, and the infallible guide to 
morals is more concerned to condemn the killing of 
i day-old embryo as murder—because life is so sacred 

han to pronounce on mass-massacre On whi 
many people regard as the supreme moral question 
the day the Pope is silent And so the energies 

e Catholic writer are drained away by a_ tediou 

x-conflict. He ts thereby rendered harmless, 

Nevertheless, both Mauriac and Graham Greene are 

conscious of the clash between the injunction to avoid 
mpure thoughts and the impossibility of describing 
the sinful world without inviting them. After all, one 
of the questions considered by the Congregation of 
the Index is whether a book contains descriptions of 
lewdness and obscenity. Greene finds some consolation 
a ruling of Cardinal Newman, who was driven to 
the reluctant conclusion that a Christian literature 
must necessarily reflect the sinful world that forms tts 
etting Whether the delicate conscience of Newman 
would have approved of the generous interpretation 
of this doctrine by the modern Catholic novelist ts 
more than doubtful But it is interesting to watch 
iovelist, as Well as his spiritual directors, indulging 
of the “ double-think.” In a letter to 
Bowen, Greene makes the following 
urprising and certainly heretical confession: “If 1 
may be personal, | belong to a group, the Catholic 
Church, which would present me with grave problems 
isa writer if I were not saved by my disloyalty. . 
You remember the black and white squares of Bishop 
Blougram’s chess-board As a novelist, | must be 
itlowed to write from the point of view of the black 
quares us well as of the white: doubt and even denial 
must be given their chance of self-expression, or how 
one treer than the Leningrad group? ” 

Ihe conclusion | submit to vou is that the freedom 
disloval which is now allowed to the Catholic 
by the Church authorities is granted solely on 
tl grounds and would be withdrawn if it ceased 

to pay dividend Once more may | remind vou of 
Lovola’s injunction on going in: with the enemy and 
coming out with voursel The propaganda value of 
he work of Greene Waugh is all the greater 
because they unsparingly pict bad Catholics This 
wed not perplex us if remember that Rosalind 
Murray (the daughter of Gilbert) Murray), another 
onvert, Was once reproved by Susan Stebbing for 
ontending a bad Catholic is better than a good pagan, 
Miss Murray rebukes the good pagan (she means tl 


Rationalist) for worrying overmuch about problems of 


ocal justice and the alleviation of merely material 
uffering She praises St. Peter Claver because he 
worked to save the souls of negro. slaves without 
ondemning the brutal traffic in their bodies. Thus, 
you see, the fear of Hell, without which salvation would 
he meaningless, is the real diversion which keeps the 
Cathohe from dangerous thoughts about reforming the 
world In this context paganism is” understood in 
Kierkegaard’s sense of “ life in the absence of God.” 
hat os the theme underlying most of Mauriac’s novels, 
and very obviously of Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited. 
1 wish there were time on this occasion to analyse 
this book and such other novels as The End of the 
iffair, in which even an unreceived convert, by virtue 
of “the baptism of desire "’—fortunately reinforced 
by a secret baptism as a child of which the lady was 
iwnorant—is of more value dead than a good pagan 
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alive. For a lock of her hair after death performs 
many muracles and heals a strawberry mark—of all 
things!—-on the face of a startled Rauonalist lecturer. 

Before closing, however, | would remind you again 
of the method whereby the Church has regained 
intellectual presuge. It has not only captured bur 
explonted to the utmost a group of brilliant and 
fashionable writers; so that although only a short while 
ago satirists like Anatole France and Lytton Strachey 
used their deadly wit to debunk the Church's preten- 
sions, now our best satirists are actually playing the 
Catholic game. Ratonalists do not lack writers o! 
genius on their side, but they somehow have not 
succeeded in arousing the awareness of their talented 
sympathizers to the menacing revival of obscuranusm 
in quite archaic forms Together with a denigration 
of science there ts a deliberate appeal to the craving 
for magic and superstition—-hence the crude miracles 
in The End of the Affair and the appearance of the 
Devil in person in Bernanos’s Star of Satan. The 
neurotic fears, in which the Church has long trafficked, 
are revived by the glow of hell-tire against every back- 
ground. No love affair can ever bring happiness 
because joyless intercourse is fearful allowance 
poisoned at the roots by our sinful nature. The most 
besotted drunkard, if he is a Catholic, is presented as 
Possessing some secret that even the most upright 
unbeliever lacks. A few words mumbled on his death- 
bed—that act of contrition which, in The Heart of the 
Matter, could not be completed by the repentant suicide 
because he lost consciousness—will gain him entrance 
to heaven, whereas the gates are eternally closed on 
even the mosi virtuous pagan. 

If that bribe is not enough, there is an appeal to 
the novelist himself in the specious argument that 
unless you accept the Christian doctrine of Sin you 
cannot write a good novel, because without the eternal 
conflict of light and darkness there is no real drama. 
I should not care to deny that an ambitious young 
writer would be well advised on worldly grounds to 
become a Catholic, to spice his work with sex and 
sadism, with tloggings and fetishism, and round 1t off 
with miracles and magic. He will probably write a 
best-seller. But what are we to make of the defence 
of purity by pornography, and perhaps the still more 
audacious plea that to be really up to date you must 
turn your back on modern knowledge and recapture 
the mentality of the Middle Ages? The “ double- 
think " is the logical offspring of the old theological 
doctrine of Double Truth. And perhaps its) mos: 
outrageous manifestation is the claim of the Church 
that has not yielded a jot of its right to persecute. 
which denies the very principle of toleration, to be 
the champion of liberty in a free world 

The reason why so many sensitive and imaginative 
minds are turning to Catholicism ts, I think, a double 
fear—fear of life, expressed as a fear of freedom. 
despite lp-service to the contrary; and fear of death. 
expressed as fear of hell. It goes even deeper—the 
fascination of fear, the fascination, to which the writer 
is so apt to succumb, of the horrific. Recent history 
has whetted that appetite, and it ts reflected in all 
levels of writing from that of the American. strip- 
cartoon to the literature of extreme situations. The 
primitive ideas to which men are returning are danger- 
ously exciting. It is not merely that these writers are 
frightened—but they enjoy it. I am not sure that 
they do not sometimes love the Devil more than God. 
in a Freudian, ambivalent way, but they are certainly 
spared the trouble of loving their fellow men and help- 
ing them to improve their lot on earth. 
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CASHING IN ON THE IMMACULATE 


Fatima, 1917-1951. By Prosper Alfaric. Union 
Rationaliste, 54 rue de Seine, Paris Vle. 60 frs. 
Our distinguished Hon. Associate of the R.P.A., 
former Professor of the History of Religions at Stras- 
burg. here applies keen criticism and wide experience 
to the “miracles” which were alleged to have 
occurred in an obscure Portuguese hamlet nearly thirty- 
tive vears ago. The incidents took place a few years 
after the establishment of the Republic and the dis- 
establishment of the Church, and Fatima has been 
developed into a rallying centre for victorious Portu- 
guese Catholicism and a remunerative rival to Lourdes. 

One bright May Sunday, while soldiers were 
slaughtering one another in Flanders, the curé of 
: preached his sermon on the Pope’s message 
calling on the faithful to pray to the Virgin Mary 
to pur an end to the war. Ten-year-old Lucia went 
from it to herd sheep with her two younger cousins, 
and lo' within two hours of the sermon the Virgin 
had appeared to the children, (Note, it was not 
the first time Lucia had told of visions, and her 
mother looked on her as a little har.) The Holy 
Mother had promised a series of monthly visions for 
the next half-year The curious came and, thanks 
to newspaper publicity, over 30,000 assembled in the 
rain in October for the announced appearance. Lucla 
ordered the umbrellas to be furled; the rain stopped, 
the sun danced, and Lucia, having chatted with an 
otherwise invisible Virgin, announced that the war 
was over and the soldiers were coming home. (This 
Was premature by thirteen months or so, but what is 
time to the Eternal?) 

Canon Formigfo had been attracted to Fatima and 
wrote a description for a Catholic newspaper ovet 
the pen-name of * Viscount of Montelo.”” No doubt 
he soon saw the possibilities the “* visions ” opened up. 
Monsignor da Silva, Bishop of Leiria, knew Lourdes 
passing well after ten visits. He bought the site of 
the visions, took charge of Lucia and sent her to a 
good Catholic “home at Vilar, which she left to 
take the veil. The two other children died in 1919, 
the vear when the report of Fatima’s curé appeared. 
In 1922 publicity on an increasing scale was initiated: 
a monthly bulletin appeared, the first issue of 3,000 
copies, a circulaton number soon left behind by 
increases to 100,000 and even to over 300,000 in the 
following year. 


Every year since the “ miracle" has seen some 
fresh development in the building up of Fatima as 
a holy place. A miraculous well was early found. 
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In 1924 an organization of priests, doctors, nurses, 
and stretcher-bearers was founded. In 1927 a fine 
road. with the stations of the Cross, was constructed 
from the nearest railway station. In 1942, when 
a second great war raged. the day of the “ visions ” 
was celebrated with special pomp. Lucia, now a nun, 
produced a new autobiographical revelation—" all that 
Your Most Reverend Excellence ordered me to write” 
in which she declared that the Holy Virgin in 1917 
foretold how Russia would spread its errors through 
the world, but eventually ‘*My Immaculate Heart 
will triumph,”” Russia will be converted and peace 
return to the world. She added also a new series of 
visions, in this case of the Angel of Portugal. 


Even the Popes have taken a hand, 


Above all, in 
October-November, 1950, Pope Pius XII saw the sun 
go into convulsions as he walked in his gardens in 


the Vatican. This was hailed by the faithful as a 
noteworthy portent: * The Vatican was it not trans- 
formed into Fatima?” 

Prof. Alfaric studies the place of the * visions,” the 
psychology of the child visionaries, the characters of 
the clergy concerned, and the political situation. 
Fatima was an important instrument in defeating a 
freethinking liberal government and in consolidating 
very efficiently the power of Dr. Salazar. It has also 
been a most paying concern. Verb sap! 

C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 


TWO S.C.M. BOOKS 


REASON AND ANTI-REASON IN Our Time. By Karl 
Jaspers. Translated by Stanley Godman. S.C.M. 
Press. 96 pp., including 3 pp. Bibliography. 7s. 6d. 

RiGHT AND WroNG: AN_ INTERPRETATION OF 
Psatms. By Martin Buber. Translated by Ronald 
Gregor Smith. S.C.M. Press. 62 pp. 6s. 

When Karl Jaspers speaks of Reason, he does not 

mean reason. Reason, with a small “1,” 1s what we 

Rationalists use when we do not want to be fooled. 

It is a human faculty like eyesight or hearing or smell. 

But Jasper’s Reason is “as old as the hills,” and 

therefore older than mankind, It is not identical with 

intellect. It “ wills the One, which is All.’ It is a 

* boundless openness.” It is, in fact, our old friend, 

the divine Logos. Jaspers, I gather, calls himself an 

Existentialist. That means nothing. To be precise, 

he is a modern Gnostic. 

The chief enemies of Reason, with a big R, are 
Marxism psycho-analysis. Marxism, we are 
told, sees reality in “the material world of labour 
and nothing else ”; for it ‘ man is the ultimate being, 
self-sufficient, the creator of himself and his world’, 
Marxism rejects * objectivity and claims to possess 
“perfect truth"; Marx believed that he was “in 
possession of total Knowledge “:; he was * against talk 
and discussion he was “incapable of commuunica- 
tion’; he sought to “ bring about nothingness,” that 
“new being might ‘set in automatically.” Every 
one of these propositions can be refuted by documen- 
tary evidence, but not, I am afraid, in the pages of 
The Literary Guide. 

Psycho-analysis, I gather, also claims * total know- 
ledge.” IT am not as “up” in Freud as in Marx. 
but I should be surprised to hear that Freud ever 
made any such claim. However, Jaspers must have his 
bell, book, and candle, and no doubt his account ot 
Freud is as trustworthy as his account of Marx. 

Excommunication having been duly pronounced, we 
are treated to a woolly rhapsody on Reason, with a 
big R, and after struggling to the end are left speech- 
less —except perhaps to echo Byron's lines on 
Coleridge : — 


SoME 


Explaining metaphysics to the nation— 
I wish he would explain his Explanation. 
Martin Buber’s homily on five of the Psalms would 
do nicely as a series of Saturday articles in The Times. 
There is really no more to be said about it than that. 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 
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News FROM THE VILLAGE. By Gerald 
Cambridge University Press. S6pp. 7s. 6d. 
Here in a slimly attractive litthe volume we have 38 
of Mr. Bullett’s poems, and, as in the selection pub- 
lished three years ago, there is a delicate economy of 
words, a sensitive discrimination in the choice of 
phrase, employed to express the sudden apprehension 
of the beauty and the wonder that lie at the heart 
of even commonplace things. And this, after all, is 
the way of the poet. If we look, as Saintsbury urged 
upon us that we ought to look, for those * poetical 
moments " which cause in us an immediate impression 
ot the intensest and most moving quality, then we 
hall tind, I think, that Mr. Bullett passes the test 
Ihe “items of village news " that he gives us have 
an appeal.that owes nothing to the out-of-the-way—- 
the old man in his dotage, the auction at the farm, 
cricket match on the village green, young calves all 
legs and ears, winter dawn and summer noon and 
November night—yet they speak of the universal things, 
the things that endure, the experiences that we all may 
or must share. The dominating tone is one that those 
who have listened to Thomas Hardy will be quick to 
cognize im its musical melancholy, but occasionally 
here is a touch of the graver kind of humour, as in 
The Church Mouse, 


Sometimes, on Sundays, from my living tomb 
I venture out into the vast room, 

Smelling my way, as prous as you please, 
Among the hassocks and the bended knees, 

To join with giants, being filled with food, 
In worship of the Beauuful, the Good: 

The all-creative Incorporeal Mouse, 

Whose radiant odours warm this holy house. 


ROYSTON Pikt 


Bullett. 


MAGIC DE LUXE 
Maaic. By Paut 
XXX +621 pp., including 
Bibhogranhy, 37 Illustrations and Tables. 
Limited edition, £§ Ss. 


History Practice of 
The Forge Press 
17) pp 
Iwo vols 

Paul Christian's Histoire de la Magie was first pub- 

ished in France in 1870 Now it appears for the 

first time in Enghsh, thoroughly revised and brought 
up to date by several hands The translation is the 
sork of James Kirkup and Julian Shaw, and supple- 
nentary matter and notes have been provided by 

Mir Bashir, Margery Lawrence, Charles R. Cammell, 

Lewis Spence, Gerald Yorke, and Edward Whybrow 

Ihe editor, Mr. Ross Nichols, is to be congratulated 

upon having produced a luxurious edition of a most 
veresting book. Bound in green buckram, with silk 

markers to match, boxed, these two volumes are a 

pleasure to handle 
Pnor to the appearance of this book the most 

eadily historical account of magic in 

Pnelish was Eliphas Lévi's one volume on the subject, 

translated by A. Waite Ennemoser’s Histoxy of 

Vlagic, although interesting and well translated by 

Wilham Howitt, is scarcely what us ttle conveys. The 

work under review, despite its high price, is likely to 

remain the best exposition of magic by an occultist 
that is available in the English language for a good 
many vears to come. The translation, of which Books 

1 to S are by James Kirkup and Books 6 and 7 by 

Julian Shaw, is good Woven into the text are a 


accessible 
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large number of legends and stories and a surprising 
amount of information upon arcane matters. 

It is very disappointing to find that there is no 
general index, The * Analysed Contents” at the 
beginning of the first volume is hardly a substitute, 
and the task of looking for references or checking 
them is made extremely difficult. The bibliography, 
too, is a littl surprising. Dates of publication of 
books are not given; in the case of unusual books 
this is a grave omission; in the case of more standard 
works it is scarcely forgivable. There are some puzzling 
omissions; Prof. Butler's books on Faust are not men- 
tioned. Neither is there any mention of Harold 
Bayley’s important books. In connection with fairy 
lore, W. C. Hazlitt’s Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare 
should certainly have a place, even if Halliwell and 
Ritson are denied one. 

These criticisms are not merely the carpings of one 
reviewer. Here is a work of scholarship to which any 
student might turn, and it is greatly to be regretted 
that while so much trouble has been taken to present 
a text that is satisfactory in every way, other necessary 
details appear to have been skimped. 

Yet when this edition of Paul Christian’s book 
is exhausted, a bookshop or two in Bloomsbury will 
ask high prices for copies of it—and one doesn't 
doubt that they will be paid, no questions being asked 
about the deficiency of index or bibliography. 

CHRYSTOPHER CRAYNE. 


Short Notices 


A History OF FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 
With an Epilogue by H. J. Blackham. Oxford 
University Press: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 246 pp., 
including 4 pp. Index and 2 pp. Bibliography. 
Home University Library, 6s. 


By J. B. Bury. 


Although it was first published in 1913, in avery 
different intellectual climate, this little book is sull one 
of the clearest and most comnact statements of the case 
for freedom of thought. 

If the history of civilization has any lesson to teach, 
maintained Prof. Bury (Gibbon’s editor and one of the 
most eminent historians of his day). it is that ~ perfect 
liberty of thought and discussion is the one supreme 
condition of mental and moral progress which it ts 
completely within the power of man himself to secure.” 
and the establishment of this liberty is the most valuable 
achievement of modern civilization and the fundamental 
condition of social progress. 

When Bury wrote, that principle seemed to be pretty 
generally accepted, yet he was clear-sighted enough to 
see that “it is by no means inconceivable that in lands 
where opinion is now free, coercion may be intro- 
duced.” Thus we may be sure that he would not have 
been confounded by the dreadful and disgraceful 
happenings of the past few decades. He would still 
have urged that freedom of thought and discussion 
* pays “—he would still have based his case on utili- 
tarian principles rather than on any belief in * natural 
rights ** such as inspires the * Universal Declaration *” 
adopted by the United Nations General Assembly 
in 1948. 

In his epilogue, Mr. Blackham has tried to look at 
the present situation from Bury’s point of view, without 
attempting to continue Bury’s account of progress in 
Biblical criticism, anthropology, organized Rationalism, 
and the rest. He writes of the principle of intellectual 
freedom as it is seen at work in religion and education, 
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Parhament, broadcasung, and the Press, and also in 
science: “ The idea that the scientist stands out for 
freedom of thought against authority is a story-book 
idea, a high-light on the romantic past.” Bury’s text 
has been reprinted in its entirety, which is admirable. 
Also his footnotes, which is a pity, for some readers 
will be puzzled to learn, for example, that “in Russia the 
Press was declared free in 1905 by Imperial decrec, 
which, however, has become a dead letter.” A good 
many other things have died since then. 


STUDENTS Visit THE SOvirr UNION. Report 
of a delegation of the National Union of Students. 
Published by K-H Services, London, 96 pp. Ss. 

len British students, including one Russian speaker, 

spent three weeks, Spring 1951, in Sovict Russia at 
the invitation of the Student Section of the Anti-Fascist 

Committee of Soviet Youth. They crossed from 

Leningrad to the Black Sea and back. They saw 

among other things schools, universities, the Under- 

ground, the ballet, Lenin's mausoleum, a_ football 
match, and were taken to church on a Sunday, so that 
they finally complained that ** some of our ume could 
have been more profitably spent.” They found eating 
expensive meals very pleasant, but not a fair sample 
of the life of the ordinary man. They met with 
reluctance to supply answers to several questions they 
regarded as important, most noticeably from the Stalin 

Auto Works and from the Moscow Medical Institute. 

Nor were they able to obtain samples of the university 

cxamination papers in order to judge of the severity 

of the degree examinations. Save two afternoons in 

Moscow, they had no time to themselves. Among the 

many things they learned were that alcoholism now 

searcely exists in ULS.S.R. because wine is so cheap 

(15 roubles a bottle); psychiatric treatment is therefore 

unnecessary and psychoanalysis is not practised. In 

the towns they observed the overcrowding; in one 
modern flat of four rooms nine people were living. 

They found the students very interested in but ignorant 

of Britain and unaware of what Anglo-Saxondom had 

done in the recent war and incredulous of things 
outside their normal experience. From infant school 
to university all instruction has a Communist colour 

(just as in Catholic schools it has a Catholic colour) 

and all out-of-class activities are organized by the 

Communist Party. This is a very interesting report, 

well worth study and consideration, particularly by 

students. 


Lirerarurt. By K. Chandrasckharan and 
V. H. S. Sastri. The International Book House, 
Bombay. 300 pp. 6 rupees. 
the first 213 pages give a brief history of the language, 
a study of the great religious literature, then of its 
authors, then ot profane verse, tables, and drama. 
The second section of 87 pages consists of an 
anthology, varying from translations of Rig-veda 
hymns, and slokas from the great epics, to a dialogue 
between an Agnostic and his disciple, and to notes on 
architecture and legal documents. It offers an 
iMteresting introduction to the subject, though occasion- 
ally uncritical and dittuse. 


Lite anp Works oF D. H. Lawrence. 
TI. Moore. Allen & Unwin. 


By Harry 
400 pp., including 


13 pp. Index; Portrait Frontispiece, 8 pp. Photo- 
gravure. 25s. 
The contemporary American critics’ attempt to pro- 
duce all-embracing biographies and studies of men of 
literary genius often undermines the value of thet 
work: the tangential approach which our yourgg1 


cries preter comes neaicr to the mark im the end, 
Ihe influence of academic psychology makes itself 
more readily felt with the American critic too; yet 
Mr. Harry Moore succeeds in keeping these tendencics 
in their proper perspective and has produced an 
exuemely able approach to the life ana works ol 
D. H. Lawrence, which he submitted originally as a 
part thesis for a Doctorate of Philosophy degree al 
Boston University (U.S.A.). 

The research which Mr. Moore conducted in this 
study enables one to extend appreciauon of Lawrence 
a stage turther, and can be taken as an essential criterion 
for the merit of a critical work. Whether D. H. 
Lawrence himself would have approved of this type 
of literary detective work or not, literary detection 
around such a genius represents it al its best, 


Waywarp Youru. By August Aichorn. Foreword by 
Sigmund Freud. Pretace by K. R. Etssler, M.D. 
Imago Publishing Co. 236 pp. Ys. 

August Aichorn was an educationist who made use ol 

the principles of psychoanalysis in dealing with juvenile 

delinquents. This account of his work, tirst published 
in 1925, remains one of the milestones marking out 
progress in the treatment of anti-social children. In 
it will be found, in a form readily comprehensible to 
the intelligent layman, a great deal of information con- 
cerning the treatment of delinquency, its psychological 
causes, and the classification of psychopathic states. 

Numerous case-histories are given to illustrate the 

author's principles. 

This book is a useful introduction to the type ol 
juvenile delinquency due basically to endopsychic con- 
flict—-that is to say, to the delinquent w' is a 
psychopath. It has, however, nothing to say of the 
causes of delinquency or of the great majority of delin- 
quents who have htth or no mental conflict but are 
merely children who have learned anti-social attitudes 
from their early surroundings. As Thrasher pointed 
out in his study of gangs in Chicago, there are areas 
in which to be “ delinquent is “* normal,” and not to 
be anti-social makes the child a neurouc outcast. 
Aichorn’s book is a valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of certain forms of anti-social conduct, but, 
since one cannot treat every delinquent as a patient for 
individual psychotherapy, it is likely that the general 
reader will learn more about the practical problem of 
dealing with * Wayward Youth ” by studying the group 
techniques of Homer Lane, W David Wills, and 
Moreno. 


AsBouT You? By Iheodore Schroeder. 
Psychological Library, New York. 60 pp. Price not 
stated, 

Here we read a selection from the writings, mostly in 
psychological publications, of a lawyer who holds that 
human psychology is in a process of evolution—today 
it is entering into its adolescent stage—and that man’s 
aim should be to mature humanity in the manner most 
profitable to himself, Schroeder has no use for gods 
or for God. Religions, as the outcome of the hopes 
and fears of many centuries, should contain much that 
is good and truc, mixed with error and evil. Education 
should not be a process of moralistic or idealistic 
indoctrination, but one of mental maturing, in which 
young people should learn to outgrow their unrecon- 
ciled impulses and develop harmonious selves capable 
of effective wholesome action and thought. 

The author is a young eighty-eight, full of work 
and plans for work. The reader is assured that he 
will * be given a stretch or receive a shock "’; neither 
came our way, though we found much to agree with, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


KATIONALISM AND ROYALTY 


fit two tetters from Mr, Taylor and Mr. Martin on 
the attitude of Rationalists towards the Monarchy. 
published in the September issue of The Literary Guide. 
cannot fail to do harm to our movement They are 
nothing Jess than slightly disguised Communistic pro- 
paganda., Loyalty to the reigning monarch is the duty 
of Rationalists no less than any other Britisher. and 1 
hh pe that we never fail to mark this loyalty at the 
Annual Dinner 

Admittedly we have a further duty 


that Of striy 
to climinate the 


uperstitious elements which undouly 
urround Our monarchical system. This does not mean. 
however, that we should in any way diminish ou 
for the crown or our personal affection tor 
wearel Nor does mean that we should abolish 
Pageantry of monarchy, which, although it bears a 
Magico-religious tradition, pleases the great majority of 
‘loyal subjects. To be consistent, we should also have 
to abolish maypole dancing and other similar delightful 
English pastimes whose origins are embedded in long- 
dead cults 1 feel sure that nobody desires this, save. 
perhaps, the comparative few who think on the same 
lines as Mr. and Mr. Martin Brooks 
Wahketield. York 


origin of Monarchy hes back, no doubt, in. the 
Misty past of God-cults and Superstition, but Stat 
need recognized heads Kingdoms with hereditary 
hmited, non-political monarchs have some teatures 
more desirable than republics 

Lovalty to one’s country is a strong instinct and 
fo respect the Throne as a token of leyaliv to 


land can be more spontancous than to an 


one 
elected 
political head The antique symbolism and. religious 
language associated with monarchy may very. well be 
looked upon by Rationabsts as useless packing. but 
this need not lead toa withholding of any act of resp. 
for the holder of the office, Who was born to it and 

not there by choice or political ambition 

lime owill) probably modify the usages 
Rationalsts are not vet mm a materity think 
simple non-religious toast to the nation’s accepted: he 
sensible and of good precedent for these who canne 
without offendsag then indulge 
meaningless religiows language Voit Hawkes 

Radlett, Herts 


reason 


Meo G. complaint in the September Guide 
ems a litthe unreasonable: our customs and language 
tre riddled with rehes of past superstition, but does it 


Matter as long as we recognize the fact? Incidentally. 
he rovalty pageants add colour to a drab world and 
tte of great historic interest. One wonders if Mr 
refuses to speak of Sunday” or * Monday 
reminders of the worship of Sun and Moon. gods 
does he refrain from ever saving 
because HS God be with vou’ 


NEIGHBOURS AND—ENEMIES 


Atk CLAY DONS) tortious 


pood-bve * 


misrepresentation of the 
itching of the parables of the Good Samaritan and the 
Palents arises from his ability in missing the point, best 
shown perhaps in his comment on the passage (Lk. xix 
Those mine nemes [Which would not thar 
hould rein over them] bring hither and stay ther 
He has taken the words of the ruler in the parabl 
put them into the mouth of Christ! 


Mr. de Sousa’s exegesis ts more respectable. but 
hardly faultless. (Incidentally, there are grounds for 
regarding Leviticus—-in its) present form-—as_ post- 
Christian instead of * antedating Jesus by at least 800 
or 900 years.”) The point, both of Lev. xix, 18 and 
xix, 34, is missed by disregarding the context. Moffatt 
translates the first: ** You shall not cherish hate against 
your fellow-countryman; What you must do is to warn 
him of his fault, lest you incur guilt yourself: 1 am 
the Eternal (Lev, xix, 17-18). The second reads: 
“Tt an alien settles beside you in your land you mus! 
not injure him; the alien who settles beside you shall 
be treated like a mative and you must love him as you 
love yourself; for you were aliens yourselves in’ the 
land of Egypt: am the Eternal your God (Lev 
ix, 33-34). As one commentator puts it, the alien 
needs the greater protection because he lacks the privi- 
leges of the native. It ts a reflection of the Oriental 
respect for the guest, the stranger. 

Mr. de Sousa suggests it would have been nearet 
the “modern” ideal of human brotherhood if Jesus 
had shown a Greek or Roman instead of a Samaritan 
succouring the wounded traveller. But is not just this 
the point of the story of the Roman centurion?: “1 
have never met taith like this anywhere Isracl 
Many, IT tell you, will come trom cast and west to 
take their places beside Abraham, Isaac. and Jacob 
in the Realm of heaven, while the sens ef the Realm 
will pass outside into the darkness ~ (Mt. vin, 10-12 
Mollath) 

Similarly, the reading of Is. xin as real) univer- 
salism is not entirely borne out by the conteat, which 
shows that, to Isaiah, Egypt and Assyria are only 
commended because they have become allies of Israel: 

Then shall Israel form a triple alliance with Egypt 
and Assyria oa blessing to the world around and 
blessed by the Lord of Hosts, who said * Blessed be 
my people Egypt, Assyria whom | have made. and 
Isracl my Own possession (Is. 24-25; Moflath 

Cullompton, Devon Ropert H. Corrick. 


IN your August issue | was especially interested in the 
letter of Mr, A, Claydon headed * Who is My Neigh- 
bour? Iwas brought up in the Presbyterian Church 
but have ceased attending church for some years; | 
could not bring myself to subscribe to many of the 
dogmas of the Churches. have been intimately 
acquainted with many so-called Christians, and 
especially many Christian ministers, and I have never 
met any of these who loved their enemies. It did not 
seem natural to me to love my enemies— those who 
went out of their way to do me an injury. In fact, 1 
did not seem possible for any normal man to love 
those who hated him, 

Therefore the explanation of the parable as given 
by Mr. Claydon enlightened me greatly. My neighbour 
is not every one | know, but he or she who is kind 
ind decent to me. Under such circumstances, it) ts 
quite possible and feasible to love one’s * neighbour ” 
as oneselt Crawtorp, M.D 

Kingston, Ont., Canada. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


THe case of John Thomas Straffen seems to prove 
that capital punishment is sometimes justified: though 
in dealing with criminals it is my opinion that “ punish- 
ment as such should be the last thing we should 
consider, the most important feature being the pro- 
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tection of the decent-living citizen from those who may 
prey on them. This ts heavily underlined in connection 
with the Straffen case. Straffen had killed two little 
girls and been contined to Broadmoor; he escapes and 
kills another litte girl and, apparently, if he had not 
been discovered there might have been a further victim 
Here is a classical example of the danger of allowing 
4 homicidal maniac to remain alive after he has made 
the initial kill” It is unfortunate that such cases 
should arise, but we have to face facts, and it seems 
as logical to me that a dangerous maniac should be 
executed as that we should get rid of a mad dog. | 
think the lethal chamber is preferable to hanging, but 
it is high time that the question of ‘ responsibility ~ 
was eliminated. If one is a Rationalist, then I take 
it one is a Determinist and realizes that certain people 
behave in a certain way because they can’t help it, 
and whether they are alleged to be sane or otherwise 
is immaterial. “Some criminals, of course, can be 
deterred by example of punishment to others, just as 
on the one hand we have permanent alcoholics and 
on the other hand individuals who can generally contro! 
their consumption of drink. LEON Cox 
Western Australia, 


SPECULATIONS ON TIME 


ARTICLES and letters in the Guide dealing with Time 
and Space indicate that though Rationalists are some- 
times fairly rational they are rarely able to carry thei 
reasoning in straight lines to infinity. Some scientists 
even think of Space as curved, conceiving that a 
straight line projected into space will eventually curve 
round and hit one on the back of the head. And 
even Hl. G. Wells went off the rails in his late book 
dealing with Time, with equally irrational thinking. 

Whatever be the yardsticks used to measure parts 
of Time, it remains infinite, both before and after 
‘now.’ And this * remains instantaneously 
now for all parts of infinite space, and it has nothing 
to do with the standstill speed of light. Space, what- 
ever it contains or does not contain, is infinite, and 
a sphere of any given size contains a definite number 
of cubic inches or cubic light-years, wherever it may 
he situated. is all space 

Pacts are statements of truth which are verifiable, and 
truth is merely the essence of fact. This ts all dogmatic 
perhaps, but natural law is absolute, and we human 
specks cannot alter by still thinking of Time in 
terms of 4004 B.c, or Space as the working-place of 
a vod. Henry 

Parkstone, Dorset. 


“A SHAW MYTH” 


I pip not “drag in” Frederick the Great In a 

discussion of Shaw's resemblance to Voltaire the 

parallel suggests itself almost automatically Mi 

Buchanan wants to know what [call Shaw's con- 

donation of Hitlerism in the ‘thirties. call i a 

disaster. So was Voltaire’s association with Frederick 
far closer than Shaw's with Hitler. 

Anyone reading the preface to John Bull's Othe 
Island can judge for himself whether it deserves to 
stand beside Voltaire’s defence of Calas; so I need not 
speak for it, It Jet in the light on a dirty deal, 

} am prevented by the non-political traditions ot} 
the Guide from arguing with Mr. Buchanan whether. 
and how, the public of this country were ** deceived ” 
or deluded about the Moscow trials. | can only 
say that Mr. Buchanan’s recollection of the state of 
British public opinion about the ULSS.R. in the ‘thirties 
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disagrees wih mine. The majority (sheep-led by the 
newspapers then, as now, therefore justifiably 
called “ the mob“) were in the ‘thirties anti-Russian, 
as now. What) Mr. Churchill called “the foul 
baboonery of Communism ™ had net then been meta- 
morphosed overnight into * the Russian glory.’ Shaw 
was with the minority, as he usually was. But perhaps 
Mr. Buchanan ts confusing the “thirties with 1941-1945 


Ovford, ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 


MR. ROWLAND AND THE R.P.A, 


1 nore that Mr. Rowland continues to confuse 
Rationalism with Marxism, and insists that he does 
‘not know ™ that the number of Marxists 
Rationalist Movement is almost negligible. Doubtless 
he would also claim that he did not know that one 
way of discrediting the R.P.A. at the present time is 
to represent it (quite falsely) as a Marxist-dominated 
organization. As your readers will have gathered. this 
is What he does in his book One Mai’s Mind, naturally 
to the complete satisfaction of his Christian readers 

Mr. Rowland complains of my 
But it was his own naive ; 


in the 


of superiority.” 
air Of superiority his 
reference to Rationalists that seemed to me justification 
enough tor the reminder, even at the cost of hurting 
him, that there is really not the slightest ground to: 


it that in fact his powers of thought and expression 
are at best rather feeble 


C. 
Bromley, Kent 
LLEWELYN POWYS 

IN your September issue Mr. Gerald Bullett reviews 
Llewelyn Powys: A Selection from His Writings, made 
by Kenneth Hopkins. Referring to the chapter on 
Jesus of Nazareth extracted from The Pathetic Fallacy 
(which was published in 1930 and not 1939 as stated 
in the review), he mentions an odd typographical 
feature of this essay—all personal pronouns. relating 
10 its subject: being spelt with a capital initial letter 

I have the original holograph manuscript of this 
work and on looking through the chapter in question 
1 find that the author did not use capitals for the 
personal pronouns, although they do appear in the 
first edition published by Longmans. There are, how- 
ever, many small differences between the text of the 
original manuscript. and the published version, so 
perhaps there was a typescript or a “ proof copy 
containing both the alterations to the text and the 
mtroduction of the capitals, 

Ishorne, Warwick 


MR. YARROS ON RUSSELL’S PHILOSOPHY 
that did not find Mr. Yarros’s 


tha plea of 
Not guilty’ at all convincing. It may possibly be 


that the statement that “the stuff of the cosmos is 
mental” does occur at some obscure point in Russell's 
writings: but the actual context is what really matters, 
and this is precisely what Mr, Yarros fails to provide. 
11 may well be that Russell was, as is habitual with 
him, paraphrasing another philosopher's view. 

! would suggest that Mr. Yarros looks 
Professor Dorward’s recent Short Guide to the 
Philosophy of Bertrand Russell (1951). From this it 
is clear that Russell's standpoint has never been either 
idealistic or pantheistic, even though his pre-1914 


position was not nearly so thorough-going as it has 
since become. 


through 


Mr. Yarros raises a more interesting point in con- 
necuion with Dewey. Russell does not charge Dewes 
with “cosmic impiety “ on account of his Agnosticism 
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but on account of his pragmatist theory of “ truth.” 
lo Dewey, a belief has “ warranted assertability © (his 
substitute for “truth af it produces results con- 
genial to man. He judges a belief by its effects 
instead of by its causes; and since the future is repre- 
sented as capable of being moulded by man, truth 
itself is also at the mercy of man. In Russell's view 
this is a presumptuous attitude, unwarranted ever since 
Copernicus demolished man’s central position in the 
universe. Russell is very far from = expressing a 
religious attitude, for religion has in fact postulated 
man as the ratson d'étre of the cosmos. Unlike 
Russell, Christianity and Pragmatism are both homo- 
centric G. C. 
Hurst Hill, nr. Bilston. 


Mr. Victor S. YarRos, in his letter in your August 
issue, says that he is at a loss to find an answer to 
the question: How are we to describe Russell's attitude 
towards religion in positive terms? 

1 think that the answer to this question has been 
given briefly but very clearly by Bertrand Russell him- 
self in his “ Reply to Criticisms,” in The Philosophy 
of Bertrand Russell. On page 725 of this volume he 
states: 

Religion has three main aspects. In the first place, 
there are a man’s serious personal beliefs, in so tar 
as they have to do with the nature of the world and 
the conduct of life. In the second place, there is 
theology. In the third place, there is institutionalized 
religion, ie¢., the churches. The first of these aspects 
is somewhat vague, but the word “religion” is 


coming more and more to be used in this: sense. 
Iheology is the part of religion with which the 
philosopher as such is most concerned. The historian 


and sociologist are chiefly occupied with religion as 
embodied in institutions. What makes my attitude 
towards religion complex is that, although | consider 
some form of personal religion highly desirable, and 
feel many people unsatisfactory through the lack ot 
it, | cannot accept the theology of any well-known 
religion, and IT incline to think that most Churches 
at most times have done more harm than good 


1 think the essence of his personal religion is best 
set forth in his book called Whar I Believe 
London, SW 4. S. A. Sapre 


MILITANCY AND TOLERANCE 


Mr. plea, in your May issue, tor 
more militancy and a less sympathetic treatment of 
the non-Rationalist viewpoint ignores, | think, the 
finest and most positive thing in Rationalism-— that is, 
the open-minded attitude towards the beliefs of all. 
The belief in the physical resurrection of the man-god 
Jesus is held, at least nominally, by most of the 
Western world; it is consequently not sufficient to 
reject it because, for example, it conflicts with the 
doctrine of the uniformity of nature ard exclude it 
from all further consideration, To banish a subject 
from a magazine because most of its readers deny the 
orthodox opinion on it is plainly ridiculous and savours 
more of Roman Catholic or Communist authori- 
tarianism than the Rationalist attitude. A study of 
the historical and religious background of such beliefs 
as these is far more profitable than mere dogmatic 
incredulity. The diversity of opinion and the broad- 
minded, tolerant spirit of controversy that have been 
manifest in recent numbers of the Guide seem to me 
io be a sign of strength, and should be maintained 
V Su fustralia Joerrys 


~armehair, 


Ocroper, 1952 


* NEW LIGHT ON FREEMASONRY ” 


Mr. Hawiton’s article is a revelation of the childish- 
ness of so much adult behaviour. In saying ** childish- 
ness I apologize to the child, who is often more 
sincere and less silly (under his limitations) than his 
elders. Evidently the blood-curdling threats are not 
meant to be taken seriously, though they might have. 
been centuries ago. To take them seriously would be 
to indite every masonic lodge as a body of criminals, 
Which the police should suppress. Why then are such 
threats, together with other tomfoolery, retained? 
Cannot we form associations for mutual aid without 
turning mythology into history and pretending to 
frighten one another with bogies? If masons need 
some ritual, let them conform it to the ideals of modern 
civilization. And should Christians want to add 
another religion to theirs in order to learn brotherly 
love? A. D. Howey SMITH. 
Weymouth. 


| wish to congratulate Mr. Hector Hawton on his 
article on Freemasonry which appeared in the September 
issue. | have been a member of the Rationalist Press 
Association almost as long as I have been-a Freemason. 
There is no reason why anybody should be ignorant 
of the ceremonies which are performed in Masonic 
lodges as any interested person can purchase a ritual 
book from a bookseller—alleged secrets are available 
to all, 

The aims of the organization may be summed up as 
conviviality and charity, so that there is no need for any 
person to attack such an organization, which has 
existed for centuries and will continue to do so in the 
Democracies. It should be noted that Freemasonry 
is banned in’ Soviet countries, as was Hitler 
Germany. | admit that certain individuals have used 
their membership for furthering their ends for business 
or professional purposes, but in any club or society 
there are always some black sheep. 

| hope any Rationalist who is interested in ancient 
ceremonies or ritual will join the craft and so become 
a worthy citizen. 


SHAKESPEARE 


UNpbrr the heading * Notes and News” in your Sep- 
tember issue, readers of The Literary Guide are 
informed that there is to be a celebration of Shake- 
speare’s birthday in the autumn. 

Shakespeare of: Stratford, Bacon, and Edward de 
Vere, the seventeenth Earl of Oxford, were all born 
in spring. Has someone decided on a fourth? 

May I say that the Shakespeare Fellowship—which 
advocates Oxford as Shakespeare—offers, gratuitously, 
lectures, debates Gf a Stratfordian champion can be 
found), and brains trusts? 

London, S.W.4. 


RATIONALISM AND REALITY 


Miss Parker's letter, like that of Mr. Meulen, assumes 
that we only Know sensations. Sensations belong to my 
consciousness, but do not exhaust it. My, still lacking, 
sensations of Miss Parker and Mr. Meulen, neither ot 
whom I have met, are not Miss Parker and Mr, Meulen. 
Neither of them has any sensations of me at this 
moment. And yet I am writing this letter. Why is 
Mr. Meulen trying to convince a group of his sensa- 
tions that they are wrong? Mr, Meulen, if he is 
logical, must believe that only he exists, whatever he is 
(not a person in any case). He can fear nobody, hate 
nobody, love nobody. That is his philosophy of the 
But his actions negative such a philosophy 
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Though I am non-existent until Miss Parker and Mr. 
Meulen meet me, | sign myself 
Weymouth, Dorset. A.D. Howey SmitH. 


FREE WILL OR DETERMINISM 
I aM interested in the subject of Mr. Isaac Barr's 
letter in the July Guide and venture to give my own 
humble opinion. 

Determinism (to me) means that there is always a 
cause for every effect. Hence it follows that there is 
a cause for the prostitute’s behaviour, and that, should 
the cause cease, the behaviour will. 

No one, Determinist or not, can change his or her 
behaviour, but causes outside and/or inside themselves 
may do so. QO. PARKER. 

Hullbridge-on-Crouch, Essex. 


SECONDHAND BOOK BARGAINS 
All at 5s. each 


Spencer's Autobiog., 2 vols.; Spence’s British Fairy Origins; Lin 
Shao Yang's Chinese Appeal to Christendom; J. M. Robertson's 
Dynamics of Religion; Elliot Smith's Diffusion of Culture; 
Beadnell’s Dictignary of Scientific Terms; C. T. Gorham’s First 
Easter Dawn; Hawton's Flight from Reality; Sheldon Dudley's 
Four Pillars of Wisdom: Royston Pike’s Faiths of Many Lands: 
M. Davidson's Free Will or Determinism; Baiph's How to Psycho- 
Analyse Yourself; F. A. Ridley’s Julian the Apostate; Howell 
Smith's Jesus Not a Myth; Levy's Numerical Studies in Differential 
Equations; F. S. Taylor's Century of Science. 


All at 7s. 6d. each 


McCabe's Biog. Dict. of Modern Rationalists (pub. at 4Ss.), 
Rationalist Encyclopedia; J. M. Robertson's Courses of Study: 
Royston Pike’s Ethics of Great Religions; Keith's Essays on Human 
Evolution, New Theory of Human Evolution; Charles Hooper's 
Fallacies of Fatalism; McCloy’s Gibbon's Antagonism to 
Christianity; Garstang’s Heritage of Solomon; Spence’s Myth and 
Ritual in Dance, Game. and Rhyme; A. S. Diamond's Primitive 
Law; Hawton'’s Philosophy for Pleasure; F. Bodmer’s Loom of 
Language; A. Findlay’s Psychic Stream; Starck’s Principle of 
Organic Chemistry; G. Wohlgemuth’s Crit. Exam. of Psycho- 
Analysis; Doane’s Bible Myths. 


All at 2s. 6d. each 


C. T. Smith’s Apsa (A Public Schooling for All); Fawcett’s Bases 
of a World Commonwealth; Charles Bradlaugh, Champion of 
Liberty; M. Davidson's Church Looks at Herself, Free Will 
Controversy; J. M. Robertson’s Economics of Progress; Spencer s 
Education (Library ed); R. Angus Downies’ James George Frazer: 
Sherwood Taylor's Galileo and Freedom of Thought; Max Hodann’'s 
Hist. of Modern Morals; T. H. Savory’s Mechanistic Biology and 
Animal Behaviour; Beadnell’s Nature's Own Zoo; J. W. Poynter's 
Popes and Social Problems: D. Forsyth’s Psychology and Religion; 
FE. J. Dingwall’s Racial Pride and Prejudice; Florence Langworthy’s 
Reflections on Structure of the Atom; Gilbert Murray's Stoic, 
Christian and Humanist; Julian Huxley's Scientific Research and 
Social Needs; F. A. Brooke's Science and Social Development: 
A. L. Bacharach’s Science and Nutrition; Hawton'’s Thinker's 
Handbook (cloth); Enid Charles's Twilight of Parenthood; Levy's 
Universe of Science, Web of Thought and Action; Reddie Mallett’s 
Way to Health: Gould's Young People's Bible Book; Kernahan's 
Swinburne as 1 Knew Him: Ray Lankester’s Great and Smaii 
Things; Whitehead’s Adventure of Ideas; E. S. Rhodes’s Garden of 
Herbs. 
At various prices 


Words in Pain, H. S. Salt’s Treasure of Lucretius, 1s. each. 
F. W. Read's Egyptian Religion and Ethics (paper cover), 
Stebbing’s Faith in Fetters, 1s. 6d. each. Lecky'’s History of 
Furopean Morals, Ingersoll’s Lectures and Essays, Lan Freed's 
Social Pragmatism, R. Curle’s Women, 3s. 6d. each. J. M. 
Robertson's Hist. of Freethought in 19th Cent. (2 vols.), 10s. 6d 
R. Goodland’s Bibliography of Sex Rites and Customs (pub. at 
= ), Frazer's Native Races of Asia and Europe (pub. at 35s.). 
5s. each. 


Inland postage paid 
C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 


Pamphlets and Information on recei 
Rev. Rosamond H. Barker, B.D., 14 Gordon 


of stamp 
» London, W.C.! 
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BOOK BARGAINS 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AGAINST THE 
IWENTIETH CENTURY Avro Manhattan 
“The most ambitious treatment of the subject 
yet attempted in the present century.”—Humanist 
(U.S.A.). 
from Ss. (paper cover) to 2s. 6d. net (6d.) 
NATURE'S OWN ZOO. C. M. Beadnell, F.Z.S. 
True stories of Nature. ‘A source of joy and 
learning to the young.”’—Nature. 
from 7s, 6d. to 3s, 9d. net (4d.) 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY Edited by Prof. A. E, Heath, M.A. 
‘Interesting and valuable.”—Hibbert Journal, 
from 42s. to 10s. 6d, net (8d.) 
TRAITS OF DIVINE KINGSHIP IN AFRICA 
Dr. P. Hadfield, M.A., B.D. 
A profoundly interesting account of the ideas, 
customs, and ceremonies associated with divine 
kingship. from 8s. 6d. to 2s, 6d. net (Sd.) 
THE WORLD'S WONDER STORIES — A. G. Whyte 
“It answers just the questions that intelligent 
children are likely to ask.”"—Countryman. 
4 colour plates, over 100 illustrations, 
from 12s. 6d. to Ss. net (9d.) 
Inland postage shown in brackets 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to ‘‘ The Literary Guide,” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
MISCELLANFOUS 
LITERARY work undertaken. MSS 2s. per 1,000 words. 
Accurate and prompt work. Mrs. Campbell White, Bredon. 

Crapstone. Yelverton, Nr. Plymouth 


BOOKS WANTED 

Der vorchristliche Jesus (W. B. Smith); The Jesus Problem U. M. 
Robertson) —Box No. 259 

Behaviourism, by J. B. Watson. —Box No. 256 

Thinker’s Library. Letters on Reasoning (Robertson), Myth 
of the Mind (Kenyon), What is Man? (Mark Twain) —Box No. 257. 
Hugo's Ninety-Three and The Laughing Man; Huxley's Lectures 
and Essays.—Box No. 258 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall. Red Lion 

Square, WC.1 Sunday Meetings, 11 am Questions after 

Lectures Admission Free. Oct. £—Archibald Robertson, 
“The Future of /Humanism "Oct. 12—Dr. W. E. Swinton, 

Ph D., F.R.S.E.: ‘* The Sea and Life.” Oct. 19—S. K. Ratcliffe: 
‘The American Presi idency " Oct. 26--Dr. D. Stark Murray: 
‘The Cost of Health.’ 


CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South Place Ethical Society. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1 Weekly discussions in 
the Library on Tuesday evenings at 7pm Admission Free 
Collection. Oct. 7—Prof. John Dewey Memorial Meeting 
Large Hall, 7-30. (Under the auspices of South Place Ethical 
Society, The Ethical Union, and the Rationalist Press Association > 
Speakers: S. K. Ratcliffe, Prof. A. E. Heath, Dr. Elsa Walters. 
and Prof. Brand Blanshard Oct. 14—-D. G. MacRae, M A.: 
“How Right Was Marx?" Oct. ~-Mora Burnet, 
“What Shall We Educate For?” 28—Dr. 

“Some Problems of Modern Psychology.” 


OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


Donations received June 1 to August 31, 1952:— 
£2.—H. O. Schulze. £1 1Is.—C. Llewellyn Jones. 
Alidwinckle, Major G. P. A. Bracken. 17s. 8d—Mrs. N. 
Wohlgemuth, 10s. 6d.—David Johns. 10s J.B."", T. Eiderkin. 
Stafford Exley, Rama Rakha Shukla, F. R. Webb. 8s.—Howard 
7s. 6d. —-A. Gainswin. 
* C. Cain, D. E. Jones, L. Melamed, 1. 
4s. “Caird. 2s. 6d.—A. F. Bennett, R. Bhattacharyya. 
R. Coombes. 1s. 6d —P. M. Advani. 1s. 3d.—** Cornelius."” 
ls —Miss A. Hewson 
Total received since January 1, 1952: £148 19s. 2d. 
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NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
CORLISS LAMONT Man Answers Death Now reapy 


This anthology, of over three hundred and fifty poems drawn from the chief periods 
and countries in the history of human culture, is unique because it centres in the 
Rationalist philosophy of existence, by which the best answer to death is the whole- 
hearted affirmation of life in terms of freedom, joy, and beauty. 


15s. net (9d.) 
HECTOR HAWTON The Feast of Unreason reapy nov. 


The main object of this book is to analyse and criticize the counter attack now being 
waged against the fundamental principle of Rationalism—* the supremacy of Reason.” 
The fact that there is a widespread reaction against a rational and scientific outlook is 
obvious to anyone in touch with current movements of thought, though this reaction 
sometimes takes such disguised forms that even * the elect * may be deceived. 

1Ss. net (8d.) 


AVRO MANMATTAN Catholic Imperialism and 


World Freedom READY NOV. 


In this book the author draws on a documentation of surprising extent. With immense 
patience and acute penetration he uncovers the hidden workings of the Catholic 
Church and its agents throughout the war-torn earth, and reveals its alliance with the 
forces of reaction, in both the Old World and the New. Here are facts which no 
lover of liberty can afford to overlook. 


30s. net (9d.) 


GEORGE BOOLE Studies in Logic and Probability 


READY NOV. 
This volume is designed as a companion to Boole’s principal logical publication The 
Laws of Thought, issued in 1854. It includes his miscellaneous writings on logical 
subjects together with papers on related questions of probability. His earlier work 
The Mathematical Analysis of Logic is also produced here, together with some important 
and hitherto unpublished material from Boole’s notebooks and other manuscripts 
in possession of the Royal Society. 


DY 


The Life and Letters of Robert G6. Ingersoll 


by his granddaughter Eva Ingersoll Wakefield. English Ed., Royston Pike 


“1 can recommend the book for its picture of a happy family, but still more, 
of course, for its picture of America in the 1880’s."’—Daniel George in a B.B.C. 
Broadcast. 


25s. net (1s. 1d.) 


21s. net (9d.) 
Lectures and Essays | 
by R. G. Ingersoll 


A selection of Ingersoll’s most virile utterances on the great questions of religion and 
ethics, including: The Truth, The Gods, The Ghosts, How to Reform Mankind, Art 
and Morality, Shakespeare, Why am I an Agnostic’, Superstition. ‘ 
NEW IMPRESSION Cloth 8s. 6d. net (7d.) 
Paper cover 5s. net (5d.) 
* Inland postage shown in brackets 
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